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Important Features For Next Week 


REV. PERRY J. RICE, OF MINNEAPOLIS, IN AN INTERVIEW, GIVES GIPSY 
SMITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO REPLY TO DR. B. B. TYLER’S RECENT 
CRITICISM. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Subscription price $2.00 If paid strictly in ad 
vance $1.50 will be accepted. To ministers, price 
$1.50, or if paid. strictly in advance, $1.00 per 
year. Single copy 5 cents. 


EXPIRATIONS. 
The label on the paper shows the month to 
which subscription is paid. List is revised 
monthly. Change of date on label is a receipt 


for remittance on subscription account. 
DISCONTINUANCES. 
Special Notice—In order that subscribers may 
not be annoyed by failure to receive the paper, 
it is not discontinued at expiration of time paid 
in advance (unless so ordered), but is continued 
pending instructions from the subscriber. If dis- 
continuance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and al) arrearages paid 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
In ordering change of address give the old as 
well as the new. If the paper does not reach 
you regularly, notify as at once. 
REMITTANCES 
Should be sent by draft or money order payable 
to The New Christian Century Company. IF 
LOCAL CHECK IS SENT ADD TEN CENTS 
FOR EXCHANGE. 
ADVERTISING. 
Nothing but clean business and reliable firms ad- 
vertised. Rates given on application. 


Subscribers Wants 

Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 

DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 


Bunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, Naw 
Curistian Century Co. 
CHURCH CLERK Do you need church letters? 


We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New CHRistTian 


Canturr Co. 














We Lead 


The expected has happened. “We told you 
so.” The last report of organized Adult Bible 
classes just received from W. C. Pearce, the 
International Superintendent, places our own 
schools far in the front. We have 510 or- 
ganized classes reported up to March 25. This 
places us ahead by a good margin, to say 
nothing of the multitude of classes organized 
on March 28, Adult Bible Class Day. When 
the record of that great day is sent out by 
the International Association at the end of 
the next quarter we will still be far ahead, 
shall we not? 

Study the subjoined table, and withhold 
boasting when you consider that though we 
lead we have not yet begun to enroll all the 
adults who should be in the Bible school. 
We have only 28,214 officially enrolled. Let 
us up and at it again with all our might, 
until every Disciple in name is a Disciple in 
deed. 

The 510 classes for the quarter are dis 
tributed among our states as follows: 
Missouri 149 Oklahoma 


Ohio 117 Tennessee 5 
Illinois 63 Michigan 4 
Indiana 36 Towa 3 
California 20 Washington 2 
Kansas . 19 New York 2 
Kentucky 18 Maryland 1 
West Virginia. 15 New Brunswick 1 
Nebraska . 14 North Carolina l 
Pennsylvania . 13 Nova Scotia l 
Colorado 9 Ontario l 


No classes are reported the past quarter 
from our schools in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, New 
England, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Oregon, Texas, Wisconsin. Shall we hear 
from them in the next quarterly report? 

Marion Stevenson, 

National Superintendent of Bible Schools. 
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OUR CENTENNIAL. 


ley or Calvin or Luther, but back to Christ and the Bible. 
100 years of pleading for the restoration of Apostolic Christianity 


100 years of pleading for a Church patterned after the one Jesus 
and His Apostles founded as recorded in the book of Acts. 

100 years of pleading for the reunion of all believers in Christ on 
the Bible and the Bible alone as the only and all sufficient rule of 
faith and guidance. All these for the sake of CHRISTIAN UNION 
—"that they may all be one, that the world may believe.” —John 17. 

That we may rightly keep this great Centennial year and make it 
the very best in all our history, let us strive to reach the following aims: 

1. Every member pray and read the Bible every day. 

2. Every member an evangelist, daily seeking to win souls to 


Christ by personal work. 
Every member contributing 
many as possible tithing. 


4. Every member an offering for benevolence—State, Home 


and Foreign Missions. 


5. All the Church and as many more in the Bible School. 
6. Special—100 new members in the Church; 


the C. W. B. M.; 


Z 
= and of Jesus to His rightful place as 


si 


The above is a reproduction of the 
Church, C. A. McDonald, Minister. 
Second prize, to the Weekly Messenger, El 
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100 new men enlisted; a Christian paper in every 
home, and the doubling of attendance at All Our Church Services. 
All these are within our reach. Then let us all show our undying leve for 
our Master and our supreme trust in Him by striving to attain them.—Phil. 4:13. 
STETEEUUETTEC TUTTE EEG POR ETE 
front page of the Messenger of the McKees Rocks, 
It was.awarded first prize in Centennial conn 
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Ours, here in Pittsburg 
this year (October !1-19) a 
GREAT CONVENTION 
and a great feast of good 
things with 50,000 deciples 
present — what does it all 
mean? CENTENNIAL— 
the 100th anniversary of the 
famous declaration and ad- 
dress by Thomas Campbell. 

100 years since the Decla- 
ration of Independence in 
Religion. 

100 years of freedom from 
all human creed and dogma. 

100 years of saying not 
back to Campbell or Wes- 


head of His Church. 


to the local Church work, and as 


100 women in 


ye iecseaaniaietaaiaiiaiiaatinaaaltieaatin easel 


Paso, Texas, H. B. Robison, Minister. Third 


prize, to the Calendar, Central, Syracuse, N. Y., J. A. Senera, Minister. 





By a Layman. 


u 
NGELISTIC BOOK. 





A history of Pardon, the evidence ef Pardon and the Church as an Or; 
Scriptural Discussion 2f Church Fellowshi 
2 “Ne Other 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and Londor, Cloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling Agent, 209 
Bissell Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and 
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nization. 
and Commusion. THE BEST 
k Covers the Same Ground.” 


hurchee 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 


“Tabernacle Hymns”—Rousing, inspiring, 
uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
plication and awakening. One dime brings a 
sample. The Evangelicai Pub. Co., Chicago. 


Joy and Praise 


By Wrii1aM J. KIRKPATRICE and J. H. Firitmons. 
A new collection of the brichtest and prettiest 
Sanday-school songs you ever heard. A returnable 
sample copy mailed for examination. Bound in 
clot 256 pages. Price, $25.00 per one hundred. 
FILLMORE MUSIC WOUSE fT°.5 "Sais neue, oo torn. 
41-43 Bible House, Hew Yerk. 








THE FAMOUS EVANGELIST’S NEW HYMN BOOK 


Gipsy SmitH 


use or HALLOWED HYMNS 
WAND OLD 
By . ALLAN SANKEY 
3Gc. a copy, postpaid. $26 per 100 











Returnable Sample mailed to Pastors, etc. 
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The Roman Church and the Modern Spirit 


Catholic 


So far as outward appearance goes the Roman Chureh 


js one of the most imposing organizations which the casual observer 


can contemplate. Its long history, its widely flung interests extend 


ing round the world, its manifest institutions, its great body ot 


trained and disciplined workers, and its huge membership in both 
and 


the Old World and the New make it an object of interest 


admiration as a mere organization. In comparison with it, Prot- 
estantism is only the child of a day, and there have been not a 
few even among Protestants who have wondered whether the papal 


church may not, by its sheer strength and audacity, survive and 


destroy Protestantism in the end. Macaulay's reflection on this 
strength of the Roman church is familiar. He wondered if some 
man in future generations might not stand on a broken arch. of 


London Bridge, with the ruins of the great metropolis all about 


him, and contemplate the downfall of the greatest city in the 
world while the Roman Catholic church went on with increasing 
power and success. 

But the apparent unity and strength of the Roman Catholic 


Church is only superficial. Beneath the surface there are the same 
rivalries and factions that rend and weaken Protestantism. 
but a divided 


Dominicans, 


Rome 
church. The struggles of 


Capu- 


homogeneous, 
Augustinians, Franciscans, 
other eager and ambitious parties within the church 
the disturbances which the curia has most difficulty in 


is not a 
Paulists, Jesuits, 
chins, and 
are among 
restraining within the limits of external and apparent harmony. 
It is only by the clever balancing of one interest against another 
that Rome succeeds in preventing constant and deadly warfare 
among these warring spirits within her own pale. 

But in our time a new danger has arisen, so formidable as to 
throw these rivalries of the orders into second place. The growth 
of modernism in the Roman church the 
authority at the Vatican as a most sinister and ominous fact in 


is regarded by men in 


the church’s life. “Modernism” is the term applied by the Pope 
and his advisors to that very strong effort which is now being 
made by some of the ablest men in the Roman organization to 


modify doctrines, ceremonies and methods of operation so that 
they may conform more fully to the needs of an age which has 
left behind it much that Rome continues to champion. The spirit 
of these reformers in the 


leaders of thought and action in Protestantism who are the children 


Roman church is precisely that of the 


of modern ideas service, and 
personal religion. 

In Protestantism this 
because there are no limitations imposed by ecclesiastical authority 
which are strong enough to hold in check the spirit of Christ in 
the church. Even the most conservative and closely organized of 
Protestant churches has been compelled to reckon with the new 
life with which Ged is filling the churches in our time. But in the 
ease of Rome it is different. The repressive tendencies have been 
too long in operation to permit the modern spirit 
without a dire struggle. Rome’s success has been in proportion 
to its autocratic the 
eommunicants. Steadily it has constructed an engine of vast power 
in which individualism is so completely eliminated that the church 
moves with the precision dictated by the small and zealous band of 
councilors who surround and control the Pope himself. 

This has permitted the continuance of that system of philosophy 
and theology known as Scholasticism, which is virtually the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose “Summa” was the authoritative 
text book in the schools of the Roman church before Dante wrote 
“The Divine Comedy.” This is a system admirably adapted to 
the needs of an organization like the Roman church. It is the 
splendid buttress of papal authority, and it has gradually been 
perfected until even the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility found 
triumphant recognition as late as 1870. Against all this repressive 
and unyielding system of thought the modern spirit throws itself 
with a courage born of desperation. 


regarding criticism, science, social 


movement has been natural and effective, 


free activit y 


power over consciences of its servants and 





Many of the Roman Catholic priests, in spite of the careful limi- 
tations imposed upon the seminaries, are men of modern training 


and broad culture. It is impossible for them to live in the ‘stifling 


atmosphere of scholasticism. They accept the principles of criticism 
as applied to the Holy Scriptures and have found the new joy and 
the larger faith which those studies bring. They are men who 
know enough of the facts of science to see that evolution has dis- 
placed every other theory of the natural order, and that refusal 
to recognize this governing principle of all 
intellectual 


modern thinking is 


suicide. They know that many reforms are needed in 


the Roman church. Reformation, in fact, they believe is the only 
thing that can save the church from failure. In America some of 
these reforms have actually been put into operation under the 


But 
cuurch 


broadening spirit of our institutions. the church as a church 
the an Italian 
organization; it is a Roman rather than a Christian institution. 
These modernists love the Catholic church as truly as did Savan 
arola or John Huss or Martin Luther; but they see that reform is 
necessary if the church is to be saved and is to do its work with 


effectiveness. Such men as Father Tyrrell in England, the Abbe 


remains same. It is instead of a world 


Loisy in France, Senator Fogazzaro, the greatest novelist in Italy, 
and many other men of their type, are preaching the new faith 
in spite of the threats and even excommunications which have been 
launched against them. 
popular results than Fogazzaro’s novel, “The Saint.” 


Probably no single writing has had wider 


The book was 


sufficiently attractive to secure widespread reading, but that was 
indefinitely extended by the action of the Congregation of the 
Index which placed it on the prohibited list. 

The modern spirit is not limited to a few restless and dis- 


satisfied ecclesiastics. Speaking of his hero, Giovanni Selva, the 
typical modernist in “Il Santo,” the author “His true 
is Legion. He lives, thinks, and works in France, England, Ger- 
many, and America as well as in Italy. 


garb and the uniform of a soldier as well as the coat of a civilian. 


- says: 


name 


He wears the prophet’s 


He shows himself at the universities; he hides himself in the 
seminaries. He fights in the press; he prays in the dim recesses 
of the monastery. He almost no more preaches sermons, but he 
holds conferences. He is exegete and historian, theologian and 


and printer. 
impassionate reader, only a believer as also a 


scholar, journalist He does not always write; he is 
at times only an 
thinker.” 

That the Roman church is genuinely alarmed at the rapid spread 
of the modern spirit is shown by its recent energetic and passionate 
denunciation of the movement. In July, 1907, there was published 
a syllabus in which some sixty-nine propositions, purporting to 
describe the chief views of the modernist school, were de 
nounced as heretical and seditious. Still later Pope Piux X. pub 
lished his encyclical which is known as “Pascendi Gregis” 
the feeding of the flock.’’) 
the clever work of the Jesuits may be discerned, the modernists are 
They 


(“for 
In this document, on every page of which 
denounced in every term of vituperation. are charged with 
the denial of the authority of scripture, the proud refusal to accept 
the commands of the Holy Father, the passion for philosophy and 


criticism which has loosened the foundations of their faith in the 
church and the gospel, and a spirit of unrest which.makes them 


eager seekers after novelties. 

The encyclical by its very bitterness reveals the deep concern 
which is felt by the guardians of St. Peter regarding the new 
spirit of revolt and freedom whieh has broken out in al! sections 
of the church. Perhaps a wiser man than Pius X. 
spoken in juster and more conciliatory terms to this rising power. 
But the present Pope and his advisors have little of even that 
measure of toleration which characterized Leo XIII. It is clear that 
The Roman church is fighting for its life, not with 
its own The modern 


would have 


the battle is on. 


foes outside, but with those of household. 


spirit of free inquiry, of love of the truth, of deeper and juster 
preception of the vital elements of our holy faith which Prot- 
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estantism has so generally recognized and accepted, is held at bay 
by the emissaries of Rome. But only for a time. The church 
must accept the new principle and must provide wine skins cap- 
able of holding the new wine, or else the inevitable consequence, 
which has been experienced more than once in the history of the 
Roman church, will happen again. 

The encyclical says the downward tendency began with Prot- 
estantism, is being urged on by modernism, and will end in flat 
atheism. Only one blind to all the signs of the times could put this 
sinister construction upon one of the most heartening of modern 
movements. It is a proof of the fact that in both the Roman and 
the Protestant churches the spirit of God speaks through a mul- 
titude of voices, and that the ideals of the kingdom of God cannot 
be lost to view without serious and successful protest. 








The Trend of Events 
By Alva W. Taylor 

















THE PRODIGALITY OF NATIONAL YOUTH 

The young nation is proverbially prodigal. This country has 
wasted its billions and now it turns from its dissipation and calls 
its fellow peoples to an international conference for the conservation 
of natural resources. It is all part and parcel of the world’s awak- 
ening from the Laissez Faire, the go-as-you-please, policy that left 
every fellow to care for himself and the devil to take the hindmost. 
So next year a very important International Conference will meet 
at that coming capitol of the world, The Hague, and will consider 
means to conserve the natural gifts of the earth for the use of the 
greatest number of its dwellers. 


ANOTHER STATE IN LINE 

The recent election added nineteen more counties to Michigan’s 
honor roll, and she now has a total of thirty dry counties. The 
Detroit Free Press calls it a “staggering fact.” It is meant to 
cure the “staggers.” There are eighty-three counties in Michigan. 
This is a hopeful beginning and adds another state to the long 
list that are lining up on the victory side in the greatest moral 
battle of the times. Nothing succeeds like success in a moral war. 
The “courage of the cowards” is enlisted when things begin to 
go. The timorous good folk join the battle array. 

In lowa the effort to get a resubmission of state prohibition 
failed by the arbitrary action of the senate committee, who were 
evidently afraid to allow the people an expression on the matter, 
but the legislature of that state passed a law forbidding the sale 
of intoxicants on trains. Pullman cars will cease to be traveling 
bars in that state. 

In Illinois the trainmen are asking for a law that will forbid 
any person in an intoxicated condition riding on a train. 


HAVE WE GROWN RICHER? 

An eminent statistican gives out interesting figures regarding our 
national growth. It is interesting to note some comparisons. It 
is the popular belief that we are fast growing richer. According 
to these figures our average per capita wealth has increased from 
about $200 in 1850 to more than $1,300 in 1909. Just what the 
real increase is cannot be known until we measure the buying power 
of a dollar then and now. If fifty cents would purchase as many 
of the necessities then as a dollar will now, then we are really 
only three times as rich now as then instead of the six times that 
would appear on the surface statistics. Again in 1850 there were 
no millionaires; today there are thousands. In 1850 there were 
few poverty stricken; today there are multitudes that are desti- 
tute and greater multitudes that live near the hunger line. It is 
given out as a certified fact by the government census bureau that 
52 per cent of our people actually possess less than $100 apiece and 
that the average possessions of 63 per cent of our people are less 
than $175. Is a nation rich when it has so many poor? Is the 
average citizen able today to live higher in the standard of con- 
temporaneous life than he was sixty years ago? We have an im- 
mense accumulation of wealth, but have we therefore a rich common- 
wealth? 


WHO IS AN ANARCHIST? 

An anarchist is one who advocates the destruction of all law and 
government. He may be an ideal anarchist, advocating passive 
resistance, but refusing to obey the positive mandates of law or to 


perform any governmental duties. He is the most consummate of 
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idealists who advocates absolute non-resistance as does Tolstoi, 
Or he may be a “red” anarchist, advocating the bloody revolution 
of resistance to all law. Such was Herr Most and such they are 
who slay rulers. 

Is there not also another type of anarchy? When one who js 
charged and sworn to administer the law refuses to do so is he not 
anarchical? He not only perjures himself by breaking his oath, 
but he stands at the head of the law breaking class when he thus 
encourages law breakers to ignore the restraints of law and the 
government that made it. 

The mayor of Chicago took an oath to enforce the laws. One 
of the laws which he swore to enforce says saloons shall be closed 
on Sunday. That law the mayor refuses to enforce. He not only 
lets it go unenforced, but he positively refuses to enforce it or to 
make any attempt to do so and gives his support to those who 
break it. Benjamin Harrison said that “it is a monstrous idea that 
an executive may select such laws as it may please him to execute 
and nullify the rest.” What more does the habitual criminal; 
The Supreme Court of the state rules that it is his duty to 
enforce this particular law. But it also rules that the courts have 
no province in compelling an executive to enforce any law. Action 
to impeach might be instituted but the impeaching powers would be 
found to be with the mayor in his perjured action and thus the lay 
is helpless to enforce the execution of its own mandates. There is 
but one recourse under existing statutes and rulings, then, and that 
is to appeal to the franchise when opportunity offers. In Chicago 
that appeal seems sure to justify the mayor in breaking his oath, 
Thus Chicago has Sunday saloons and will have them until there js 
either a governor who will exercise his duty as Folk did in 
Missouri, and see that the laws of the state are upheld even if 
the militia has to be posted at every saloon door, or until Chicago 
is sufficiently Americanized to uphold law, even though the major. 
ity in some particular locality are not in favor of such a law. 


THE DEATH TOLL OF INDUSTRY 

Between 30,000 and 35,000 were killed and 2,000,000 injured in 
the industries of the United States last year. There is a total of 
about 13,000,000 engaged in industrial pursuits in the nation. 
Something like 10,000,000 more are engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions. These latter figures cannot be accurate to the letter because 
they must be based upon the census of nine years ago and calcula- 
tions made for the increase. Neither does it appear whether the 
reports include the agricultural occupations in the generalization, 
but doubtless not, as industries and agriculture are usually put 
under separate heads. 

The figures are appalling. It means that one man out of every 
seven must calculate upon being injured at his work during the 
year and that one out of every four-hundred must calculate upon 
being killed while at the honest and peaceful pursuit of earning 
his daily bread. 

It will never be possible to insure absolutely against accident. 
But we are prodigal of both life and limb in our wild rush for 
industrial preéminence. A comparative statement of railroad cas- 
ualties in this country and others will illustrate this. We have 
killed an average of 8,000 and injured an average of 60,000 on the 
railroads of the land each year during the past decade. In one 
year we killed an average of 1 to every 306 employees, while Ger- 
many killed 1 out of every 750 and Austria 1 out of every 1,067; 
we injured 1 out of every 33, Germany 1 out of every 169 and 
Austria 1 out of every 292. 

Our industrial life is increasing at an amazing pace. 
years the number of wage earners has increased by more than three 
times. Invention and industrial progress is making work much 
more complex and thus increases its dangers. As yet there is little 
regulative legislation in America and practically no industrial insur- 
ance excepting such as is voluntarily afforded. 

Even the figures given above are doubtless far below the actual 
number of accidents because there are no mandatory reports made 
and only those are reported that can be found. The New York 
Bureau of Labor made an effort to determine exactly the total num 
ber of accidents for a period of three months. They failed to get 4 
complete total, but found in some trades not usually listed as 
hazardous, as high as 44 accidents for every 1,000 employees. It is 
safe to say no more were reported by any employer than actually 


In twenty 


happened. 


OUR AFRICAN WARD 

Booker T. Washington, Robt. C. Ogden and Jacob Hollinger have 
been appointed a commission to visit Liberia and report on het 
This is the result of the visit of the Liberiat 
Booker Washington is 


conditions and needs. 
commissioners to this country last winter. 
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much interested in his fellow folk in that little country and hopes 
we will do as much for them as we have done for Cuba. We gave 
the enterprise paternal support when it was founded as a colony 
for freedom in 1822. The dreams of a colored man’s paradise there 
never matured however. There are today a few thousand civilized 

ple living along the coast with hundreds of thousands of barbaric 

ples in the inhospitable interior. The government is involved, 
order is not good, trade is poor, and things generally are in decrepit 
condition. England has a colony on one side and France one on 
the other and they join in demanding that order be preserved and 
the trade regulations enforced. Liberia is afraid of the colonizing 
appetites of these two powers and asks us to help her get on her 
feet and stand sponsor for her. Many think that the wisest solu- 
tion would be for her to ask England to take charge and reap the 
benefits of the greatest colony government ever devised. 

Both England and France enter disclaimers to any imperialistic 
intentions toward the little republic, but do ask for civilized order 
and treaty observance. Those who believe in self-government would 
at least like to see the 50,000 civilized and semi-civilized negroes of 
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the coast given a chance against the handicap of their environment. 
Liberia asks that we appoint revenue collectors as we did for 
Hayti and as England has often done and that we give them a 
sort of resident advisor to the government, and if possible, assume 
treaty making powers for them. In other words they would like 
for us to become sovereign in international relationships and leave 
them autonomous in internal relations, but give them the benefit 
of skilled advice and business administration in governmental 
matters. 

If this is impossible they might adopt the Chinese ~expediency 
of putting well paid white men in charge of the customs and 
police administration and making a sort of unofficial cabinet of 
them. This, with an awakened interest among capitalists to the 
commercial possibilities of the state, would help solve their prob- 
lems. The land is rich and what has been done by the Nigerian 
Companies could be done there. Above all needs are those of the 
missionary. Educate the people, teach them industry, give them 
adequate schools, train them in medicine and the arts and sciences 
and make them moral and they will govern themselves. 


EDITORIAL 


America is the key to the evangelization of the whole world. 
Our first duty is therefore to evangelize America. The offering of 
next Sunday, May 2, is to that end. 

o . >. 

With the Foreign Society reporting glorious gains in its offering 
this year, let every church and pastor line up to make the American 
offering reach the goal set for this Centennial year. 

. +. . 

Our Congregationalist brethren are engaged in a big debt-raising 
enterprise for their missionary boards. About a quarter million 
dollars must be raised. The legacy receipts of the last five years, 
as compared with the previous ten years, have fallen off $345,000, 
and the contributions have decreased $220,000. The leaders of the 
denomination feel that Congregationalists been neglecting 
their home missionary work especially, their constituents without 
valid cause choosing to place their benevolences in extra-denomina- 
A campaign of education is being waged to 


have 


tional organizations. 


quicken the conscience of Congregationalists toward their own 
organized work. 

* . * 
From the Standard (Baptist) we learn that the Disciple and 


Baptist pastors of St. Paul, Minn., have together organized a 
ministers’ conference. Rev. W. A. Hill, of the Woodland Park 
Baptist Church, was elected president; Rev. A. D. Harmon, of the 
First Christian Church, vice-president; and Rev. R. H. Pratt, of the 
Hebron Baptist Church, secretary. The conference will meet 
monthly on a Monday afternoon. There are thirteen Baptist 
churches in St. Paul, and two Disciple churches. This is another 
instance of which there are many where Disciple ministers, not 
being of sufficient number to organize an association of their own, 
have found easy fellowship with their Baptist brethren. It is a 
risky thing to do if you are in love with your prejudices; for in 
such associations as this both Baptist and Disciple prejudices are 
in danger of being lost. 
- * . 

What an enviable comment is that upon the pastorate of Alva W. 
Taylor in Eureka, Ill., when a townsman not a member of the 
church says: “In all the history of Eureka there has perhaps 
never lived within its borders a citizen, preacher, or layman, who, 
in the short space of six years, did so much to shape its thought, 
its ideals and its conduct as you have done.” And what a com- 
mentary on the theology of some people that a minister to whom 
these words could be truthfully spoken, should be made the object 
of persistent attack by the heresy-hunter in the name of Christ! 
Such sweet fruits as have grown upon the tree of Mr. Taylor’s 
ministry in Eureka reveal and testify the methods and ideals 
under which the ministry was carried on. Let Irving Park Church, 
Chicago, take heed unto itself and see that it worthily matches the 
spirit of its new pastor with loyalty and consecration like his own. 

* * * 

At last, thank God! there are signs of shame and an awakening 
conscience for the theatrical abominations that are flourishing in 
the land. Could the stage be more corrupt than it is today? Our 
conceptions of the degradation of decadent Rome are made from 
data no more revolting than shout from our bill boards all the 
ume. A future historian would be justified in making us out as 
low in sensuality as was Rome, if he got hold of the bestial facts 





We begin to 
Maga- 


which we have so long tolerated without blushing. 
discern traces of conscience, however, in the public mind. 
zine writers and newspaper reporters are coming to the fore with a 
discussion of indecencies on the stage in which is sounded an ethical 
note that would do credit to the pulpit. Two articles in Success 
Magazine for April and May and one in the May American are 
noteworthy examples of the long unvoiced protest. No wonder 
there are those who wish to dump the stage—good and bad—in 
the bottom of the sea when it lends itself to such wanton prostitu- 
tion of the morals of society. 
o . . 

The death of Madame Mojeska, the eminent actress, has removed 
one of the most notable figures in the dramatic life of our time. 
Madame Mojeska was a Polish lady of education and wealth, who 
came at an early age to America owing to the repressive measures 
employed by Germany and Russia in the treatment of the un- 
happy Polish people. She became an actress of first rank, and 
interpreted with exquisite delicacy and art many roles both of 
the classic and the modern drama. Perhaps her most winsome 
character was that of Rosalind in Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 
Madame Mojeska has been for many years a foremost example of 
the best traditions of the dramatic art. Personally she has been 
a woman of high ideals and noble character. Her sympathies with 
her own people, so frequently voiced, reacted upon her when with 
her husband she attempted to visit Poland a few years ago and 
was forcibly excluded by Russian officialism. Her last years were 
passed in the comparative quiet of her California home, and there 
she passed away a few days since. 

. . * 

Francis Marion Crawford has been perhaps the most prolific 
writer in our generation. It used to be a tradition in Stockholm 
that Dr. Ibsen came to the city once a year bearing the manu- 
script of a new play, and his arrival was a festival time in the 
metropolis which so deeply honored him. Marion Crawford did 
not wait for the end of the year to send forth his new stories. 
They seemed to issue from his brain as easily as the speech of a 
skilled orator, and sometimes a single’ year has witnessed the pub- 
lication of three books by this rapid and yet ever interesting novel- 
ist. His works were semi-historical narrations, always presenting 
whose background he threw the 
The cities he most loved and 


some epoch of history against 
fanciful characters of his stories. 
of which he most frequently wrote were Constantinople, Prague, 
Venice, and Rome. His “Saracinesca” series includes five volumes 
tracing the story of an illustrous Roman family from early times 
down to the present, and contains a world of information regarding 
the Eternal City. 
as is proved by his fascinating “Ave Roma Immortalis,” a romantic 
history of the capital, and “His Rulers of the South,” an equally 
valuable narrative of the history of Sicily. For many years Mr. 
Crawford has resided in Sorrento, near Naples. His last literary 
work was a graphic description of the Messina tragedy for the 
pages of the Outlook. 


7 . * 


Of more serious works he was also the author, 


’ 


The American Christian Missionary Society is carrying today 
heavier burdens than it has ever borne. So far instead of the 
Home Missionary obligations becoming lighter from year to year, 
the fact is the obligation increases year by year and the demands 
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become more widespread and insistent. New fields are opening up 
n every part of the country New towns are springing up in 
as in the eighties they sprung 
up into being in the states of the Dakotas, in 


Nebraska. If we are ever to maintain our standing in the Western 


Texas, Arizona and New Mexico just 
Kansas and in 


= ’ 
states we must enter these new points at once The appeals are on 


file from scores of these places which our Home Board cannot 
respond to owing to a lack of funds. 
° 
St. Paul's Collegiate Institute, at Tarsus, Asix« Minor, was 
founded in 1888 as the result of a Bill which was passed through 
the New York Legislature by Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of New 
York City Dr. Howard Crosby was the first President of the 


Chancellor of New York 


1903, the In 


being succeeded by the 
MacCracken In 


stitute was transferred to the American 


lrustees, 


University, Dr. Henry November, 


Board of Commissioners 


for Foreign Missions, and is now directed by the Prudential Com 
mittee of that Board. The Institute is divided into two parts—St. 
Paul’s College, with a course covering five vears. and St. Paul’s 
Academy, with a four years’ course The Academy gives a good 
business training to its students, while the College fits men for 
entrance to the Theological Seminary at Marash, or the Syrian 
Protestant College Medical Department t Beirut \ competent 
faculty, headed by Rev. Thomas D. Christie. has charge of the work 
at St. Paul's Institute, and all e’asses, exe pt the languages, are 
conducted in English 
.* * * 
The states of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona constituting the 


territory of South-West comprise an area of 497,670 square 


miles Resources of this vast region are just now beginning to 
develop Che cattle ranches of Texas are being cut up into cultiv 
ible farms from 40 to 160 acres on which corn, cotton, wheat, 
oats, barlev. alfalfa. kaffir corn are being raised in bewildering 


quantities, and fruits of every kind are being raised for the North 
ern markets In the state of Texas everything grows from flax 
Arizona and New Mexico the sheep 
wealth of the country 


to cotton and oranges. In 
ranches, which have constituted the principa 


for a number of vears, are now being divided and much of the 


land is being farmed The mountains in these states are filled with 


exhaustless supply of zine, copper, gold, silver and soft and hard 


coal People are moving into this territory in vast numbers. The 
Christian Church owes a duty to these people. The churches in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri should hasten to 
send missionaries into this territory and “thus possess the land” 


according to New Testament Christianity 


The Equal Suffrage Campaign 


It is clear that the women of Chicago and the country are 
becoming increasingly interested in securing the ballot for them 
selves. The movement is not of recent origin. For a generation 
it has aroused interest either favorable or hostile. Its earliest 
effort was largely devoted to securing offices for women, and a 
candidate was actually proposed for President. But more recent 
efforts have been directed to the securing of the franchise less for 
official recognition than for the privilege of registering woman’s 
opinion upon questions of municipal policy and the character of 
those who shall execute the laws 

Last week notable feature of this 


witnessed a campaign of 


women in this state. The Illinois Equal Suffrage movement has 
been directed by Mrs. Oliver W. Stewart. a most competent and 
able champion of the cause. Associated with her, especially in the 
effort to secure municipal suffrage for women in Chicago, have been 
some of the ablest and most honored women of this city, among 
whom may be named Jane Addams, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, and 
Miss Mary MacDowell. 


that increasing company of men who have taken time to investigate 


These women perceive very clearly, as does 


the question, that woman’s influence is now the saving element in 
municipal politics even with the restrictions under which she is 
compelled to work. It is her efforts that have secured better local 
government in the wards, better tenement conditions, better oppor- 
tunities for children’s normal growth and care, and better regula 
tions regarding the care of the poor and the dependent classes. 
Yet she is hampered by the inability to express her opinion at the 
very point where it would be most effective in securing helpful 
results. 

The effort last 
through the Legislature. 


week was to secure the passage of three bills 
One provides for equal municipal suffrage 


in Chicago. This has already been approved by the Charter Com 
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mission, which is preparing a new instrument for the governmey 
of this city. The second bill seeks the recognition of equal Suffrage 
in the towns and cities of the state; and the third is the usug] bill 
providing for equal suffrage, which has been introduced into the 
legislative program of several assemblies preceding the present on, 
A large company of women visited Springfield last week and spoke 
in advocacy of the measures proposed, especially the Billings pjy 
for equal suffrage in towns and cities. 

The hearing accorded them, both in their meetings held at the 
stations on the way to Springfield and in the House of Representa. 
tives itself where the committee session was held, was most re- 
spectful and indeed cordial. A large number of brief addresses 
were made by representatives of the equal suffrage movement, bot) 
What the immediate effect will be is not ye 
Most of the members of the Legislature who expressed 


men and women. 
evident. 
opinions at all asserted that they were in favor of equal suffrag. 
but indicated that they might vote against the bills on the groung 
that an insufficient number of women actually wish the franchise 
\s a matter of fact, many members of the Legislature are timig 
about expressing their convictions for fear of ridicule. It is always 
against such odds that the cause of progress must make its way, 

The reasons why women should have the ballot are overwhelm. 
ing when one considers the advantage which would come not only 
to women themselves, but to practically every good cause by this 
That women in increasing num. 
That the plan works 
effectively is proved not only in the sections of the country where 


extension of the ballot to them. 
bers desire the ballot is perfectly evident. 
it has been tried but notably in Australia where the system pre. 
vails That it is right women should have the ballot. even though 


a small proportion of them use it, at once is equally clear. JN. 
tice and ethics demand this. 

The great body of working women need the ballot to correet 
many of the disabilities under which they now labor. The teaching 
force of the public schools is largely women; vet the educational 
laws of the country are framed by men and often by those who 
have least experience in educational work. For the farmer’s wife, 
the merchant’s wife, and the working man’s wife the ballot would 
be the means of registering an opinion which on most questions 
relating to public welfare is more eniightened today than that of 
the average man. The woman’s club has been a means of educa- 
tion which no group of men enjoys. Women as a class are better 
educated than men because they continue their work in the schools 
to a point where most young men have dropped out to go into 
business. A man knows more of some features of the industrial 
and business life of today, but on the vital questions of living as 
they relate to all classes, it is probable that the average woman is 
better informed than her husband. 

It is often asserted that woman’s true place is the home, and 
every intelligent and enthusiastic advocate of equa! suffrage makes 
his strongest appeal on this very ground. It is because the hom 
is directly effected by a large part of the legislation, provided 
through the instrumentality of the ballot that women should have 
a chance to register their convictions regarding those matters whieh 
effect the environment and training of children, the care of the 
dependent and defective classes, the proper treatment of the for 
eigner, and the moral and physical welfare of the coming genera- 
tion of Americans. These are questions which relate absolutely to 
the American home and no one is so sensitive to them as is an 
American woman. 

The arguments against equal suffrage are, for the most part, 
either misapprehensions of woman’s actual purpose in seeking the 
ballot, or otherwise so archaic that they no longer met the bom 
bardment of facts. A pathetic example of this misuirected protest 
against woman’s suffrage is seen in the attempts of even such 
wise and open minded men as Dr. Lyman Abbott to stay the tide 
of interest in this great theme. Equal suffrage is not only right, 
but it is destined soon to be universal, and many of those formative 
and reformative influences which tarry and hesitate for lack of sufi- 
cient encouragement today will hasten to their consummation when 
this desirable instrument of public welfare has been recognized and 
approved. 


The admission of a fact, however sublime, is not faith: we may 
believe that Christ is risen, yet not be nearer heaven. It is 8 
Bible fact that Lazarus rose from the grave; but belief in Lazarus's 
resurrection does not make the soul better than it was. Thomas 
passed on from the fact of the resurrection to the Person of the 
risen, “My Lord and my God!” Trust in the risen Saviour—that 
was the belief that saved his soul.—F. W. Robertson. 
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Converting the Converts 
Springfield Churches Gather in the Sheaves from the Sunday Revival 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


“4nd after the earthquake a still small roice.” 
These words describe the stage now reached in the Springfield 
revival. The sensational evangelist and his party of seventeen 
assistants have gone. 
six weeks reached the enormous aggregate of 600,000 souls, is being 


The great tabernacle whose congregations in 


dismantled. The people have divided again to their local churches 
and are earnestly wrestling with the great problem-opportunity 
left them by the evan- 
gelist. 

As I sat in the congre- 
gation of the First Chris- 
tian Chureh last 
night, what most impressed 
me was the atmosphere of 
the place. The First 
Church is an old church 
more than 
years old. It has the char- 
acteristics of its 
Normally, it is self-con- 


Friday 


seventy-five 
years. 


tained, not easily wrought 
upon, critical—one might 
even say unresponsive. 
But I found it wonder- 
fully changed. The peo- 
ple’s hearts were strangely 
tender. Everybody’s emo- 
vibrant. The 
meeting almost conducted 
itself. Nobody was im- 
ported to lead anything. 
Home young people made 


tion was 





number beat the time for 
their singing, and Mr. 
3urnham, the pastor, just 
did his 


with a quiet earnestness 


preacher’s part 


Ea 


aes - 
Rev. F. W. Burnham (First Church). 


Si, “Se which I knew was partly 
simulated by the eager- 
ness with which he knew 
the people would hear his words. The auditorium first floor was 
filled, but the meeting was conducted more like a prayer-meeting 
than a “church service.” The pastor didn’t make the usual “long 
prayer,” but asked for volunteer prayers. My heart was touched 
as I heard familiar voices of my good friends, who in the days I 
was their pastor would hardly have dared to read a scripture verse 
in a modest prayer-meeting. 

Obviously, the feelings and ideals of the members of this church 
have been deeply stirred. And when, in addition to the familiar 
voices and faces, I noted those of the strangers (who made up much 
more than half the congregation) I began to realize how deeply 
the city had been stirred. 

Mr. Burnham preached a very simple sermon—the occasion seemed 
to call for nothing but the deep simplicities, the commonplace funda 
mentals, indeed, of our religion. When, during the afternoon, he 
had asked me to preach for him that night, he affected to be very 
tired with his long campaign. He has been baptizing people every 
afternoon and evening for two weeks. But his splendid sermon 
showed no signs of fatigue, either of brain or body, and certainly a 
soul shone through it that knew no weariness. 
accessions since Mr. Sunday went away. Of these, eighty-four are 
Persons whose confessions were not made in the Sunday Revival. 
After taking the confessions the pastor baptized eighteen who had 
come forward previously. Mr. Burnham tells me that in the next 
month or so there should be at least 100 accessions in addition to 
those already received. 


It would be interesting to have a report from all the churches of 
the city showing just what results were brought to each by the 





up the choir, one of their 


great revival. As yet, the figures are difficult to get. Two other 


churches, a Presby terian 





and a Methodist, are able 
to make reports virtually 
equivalent to this of the 
When the 


ministerial] association 


First Christian. 


gathers the data together 
we will be glad to publish 
in the CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
the facts as the associa- 
tion presents them. Rough- 
lv estimating the matter, 
we can say that within 
two weeks after the taber- 
nacle meetings closed, 
about 2,500 people have 


been added to the twenty 





churches participating. 
Our two younger Dis- 
ciple churches stand well 
toward the head of the 
list. The West Side 
Church, with John R. Gold- 
en, pastor, reports over 100 
additions, while the Stuart 
Street Church, with C. C, 
The latter congre- 


Rev. J. R. Golden (West Side Church). 


Sinclair, pastor, reports about the same number. 
gation being the younger daughter of the old First Church, is espe- 
cially the object of her affectionate pride. It was established in 
1905 in a tent meeting which it was my great pleasure to conduct 
in the south-east corner of the city. We organized with nearly 
100 members, and R. A. Finnell, now of Wheeling. W. Va., their 


first pastor. C. C. Sinclair has been with them two years. They 
now have nearly four hundred members, and easily overflow their 
beautiful house, which many thought was too big for them when 
it was constructed. They tell me that Mr. Sinclair and his cultured 
wife are father and mother to the whole neighborhood, that they 
work with great intelligence among these good people in whose 
lives the church may mean so much. 

With the eight thousand Protestant church members in Spring- 
field before the Sunday meetings began and the five thousand 


who came forward in the Tabernacle, Springfield, with her forty- 
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five thousand people should witness a social regeneration. Nothing 
less than a thorough cleansing of the political and social life of the 
capital city will certify the depth and reality of the wonderful 


experience the people have just passed through. 


Standards of Righteousness Raised. 


In Springfield, as in most cities, an adjustment had been reached 
between evil and good, a tacit agreement that the church would 
tolerate so much vice and the devil would tolerate so much religion 
Christ and Belial had established a sort of truce, their forces were 
in equilibrium 

Billy Sunday has shaken this equilibrium. He has opened the 
eyes of the Church to the sin of accepting standards of personal 
living or social custom that were not out-and-out Christ’s stand 
ards. Those who heard him preach six weeks passed from the 
sense of shock at his coarse speech to the conviction that the social 
customs against which he hurled his slangy invective were deserv 
ing of just such treatment at the hands of a preacher of righteous 
ness. Thus, shock at the rude methods of the evangelist passed 
into shock at the things he preached against. The Church in Spring 
field has begun to see the possibility of a higher righteousness than 
it contemplated before the Revival. Its conscience calls for a deeper 
and richer piety. 

It is wonderfully responsive to leadership just now. Young men 
of the world are coming up to pastors with the question, What is 
there for me to do? In their hearts they are no longer of the 
‘world; they are Christ's. Will Springfield pastors have something 
concrete and significant enough to give these earnest men and women 
to do—something beyond the conventional Bible-study and church 
work which will give them a strong sense of the social bearing 
of the step they have taken and make them secure against disillusion- 
ment? From the way the Disciple pastors are going at their prob- 
lem I feel sure that the building up of the three local churches is 
not regarded as an end in itself, but as a recruiting of reénforce- 
ments for the constant and aggressive warfare to be waged against 
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unrighteousness as never before. 





Rev. C. C. Sinclair, Pastor Stuart Street Church. 


Great Things For the Homeland 


By Charles S. Medbury 


PRESIDENT OF THE CENTENNIAL CONVENTION 


The day is at hand when the nation will 
receive from our churches their response to 
the great cry of its need. While of course 
local conditions and plans will in some fields 
swing the offering to another date, the first 
Lord’s Day of May should be upon all our 
hearts, for the record of that day will be to 
a large degree the record of advance or re- 
treat for the year. And we must have no 
retreat. We are at the point in our history 
where we dare do nothing else but advance. 


Pastors Primarily Responsible. 


There are certain definite lines that promise 
much. First, If our Centennial offering is 
to be what it ought to be there must be real 
interest on the part of our preachers. Our 
work will not be done when, out from’ prayer 
ful preparation, we have made an offering in 
our own congregations. Round about us in 
almost every county there will be churches 
without preachers or others to lead them into 
the fellowship of this great work. To be 
sure some lonely bands of faithful men and 
women, even though denied the ministry of 
the Gospel for months and years, will be in 
line without a word from the outside. But 
great numbers of churches will await the in 
spirational call of some man visiting them 
to lay upon their hearts and consciences the 
obligations and the privileges of the larger 
life. 

These lines today are written out of a busy 
life. The pressure of recent days has been 
an all consuming pressure. But I am deter 
mined, God helping me, that within this 
county at least every congregation shall have 
the appeal presented for larger things for the 
Homeland. I know too that the mere sug 


gestion of this to other brethren here will 
thrill them to do more than their part in 
bringing about this glad result. May I urge 
that the whole country over our brethren 
get under the work in this same way. The 
Boards often appeal to us to do this. We 
feel that we are busy, as we are, and it is 
neglected. But this year, brethren, let us 
take the distinct advance step and in the 
results we will rejoice together before God. 
Gifts Small and Great. 

In the second place there must be the ap- 
peal for a gift to the Homeland from every 
disciple. Let it be the widow’s mite if it 
must be. Let it be the secant saving of some 
humble toiler if it must be. Let it be the 
few pennies of a little child trained in the 
lessons of the truer patriotism. Let it be 
the great gifts from those greatly blessed in 
temporal things. The point is a gift-—a gift 
to the Nation and the Nation’s God—from 
every man, woman and child within our mem- 
bership. Surely we will not depend, this 
Centennial year, upon the single appeal from 
the pulpit. Surely the cause of the evangeli- 
zation of America will not be left to depend 
upon one man’s appeal upon one day. Rather 
there will be men going to men two and two. 
Business places will be visited. A live issue 
will be presented. A real duty will be dis- 
eussed and those who would rally under “old 
glory” for the defense of the Nation against 
foes from without, will rally the more under 
the blood-stained banner of the cross for the 
defense of the Nation from forces both within 
and without. Within the homes there will 
be talk about preaching the Gospel in every 
village and hamlet and city of the great land 
we love. Women will plan for the establish- 


ing of churches to which sons and daughters 
will go later out in the pioneer reaches of 
American life or in the neglected sections of 
our great cities. If in these last days before 
our offering people can be brought to such 
a pitch of concern about the work, is there 
any one to doubt the offering? 


Obligations of Those Blessed Bountifully. 


In the third place let it be noted with all 
possible emphasis, that great things for the 
Homeland will not be wrought out even when 
preachers are interested and when gifts of 
some size are coming from every body, unless 
those who enjoy day by day the bounties 
of God, having everything of comfort and 
luxury the earth can give, in return pour out 
of their substance large things for their God. 
Is it not the time when multitudes of our 
individual offerings should be trebled and 
quadrupled—yes, multiplied by ten? Our 
Centennial is upon us. The religious world is 
looking to our people wondering just how 
much we mean by the plea we voice. Big 
men will take us seriously when that day 
dawns when our big men—men of affairs— 
do large things to advance a sacred cause. 
Let us pray unitedly in these vital days that 
a great host of our people may catch a new 
vision and that men and women who have 
given $5.00 and $10.00 may come out from 
their abundance, with hundreds donated to 
the work of the King. The telegrams have 
thrilled us with the word of at least two 
men who have given one thousand dollars 
each for the foreign work in an individual 
church offering. Shall we not have wort 
like this when America’s open fields are pre 
sented and the desire of the Master is known? 


April 29, 1999. 
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Notable Pastorate in the College Town of Eureka, Ill., Closed in Tears and Good Will—Rev. 
A. W. Taylor Beloved Within and Without the Church—A Good Shepherd of the People 


BY E. B. DICKINSON 
Clerk of the Eureka Church. 

On Sunday, April 4, Alva W. Taylor fin- 
ished his pastorate here in Eureka. This 
last day was typical of his entire ministry 
for it was both strenuous in action and 
touched the entire community in its activities. 
The Mt. Zion Christian Church dismissed in 
order to attend the morning services and in 
the evening all the other churches of our city 
met in union meeting for the farewell ad- 
dress. The church was filled to the doors for 
both services. 

On the Saturday night before a farewell 
reception was given to the church and com- 
munity by the Ladies’ Aid Society in honor 
of Brother and Sister Taylor and a throng 
filled the church parlors, the large attend- 
ance of people of other denominations and 
non-church people showing the universal high 
regard for the pastorate just closing. Follow- 
ing light refreshments, Lyon Karr, cashier of 
the State Bank, in behalf of the congregation, 
presented a purse of $400.00 in the following 
words: 

Appreciated by His Church. 

“This gathering of the people of Eureka 
tonight is an expression of the kindly feeling 
that exists in this town toward you and 
Mrs. Taylor. 

“The six years you have been among us 
here have been laden with work and laden 
with responsibilities. You have done your 
duty, and we, the people, in our desultory way 
have done ours. Nothing in this world can 
last, and now after these six years we have 
come to the parting of the ways. 

“We all wish for your success hereafter and 
we believe that with your energy, courage 
and capacity for hard work, all the efforts of 
your life so far put forth shall seem barren 
beside the fruits of the autumn. And I wish 
to say that in the doing of the great things 
that are to come, you will always have the 
highest regard and best wishes of this people. 
It is seldom the lot of a man to be held in 
such universal high esteem as you are held 
in this little town. You have for a long time 
been a counselor and friend to us all. 

“I once heard Henry Watterson, the gifted 
platform lecturer, twenty years ago when 
he was at the zenith of his power say, ‘As 
this world you go traveling through, there is 
no better friend than a dollar or two, a dollar 
or two, a dollar or two.’ Believing firmly in 
the philisophy of this doggerel, this people 
has requested me to present you with this 
token. Not as something we owe, but some- 
thing that will help you endure the ‘slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ and will 
help you to beat the fardels of life that are 
heaped upon every man and woman who in- 
habits this mundane sphere.” 

“If there is one thing that stands out pre- 
dominantly in your teaching in this town it 
is the true value of honor and courage. Your 
work here has been founded on the true prin- 
ciples that govern human life, and as its 
effect waxes, it will grow wider and wider 
and ever wider, until at last it will circle 
away among the stars.” 

Beloved Outside the Church. 

Immediately following Mr. Karr, Prof. F. 
H. Boden, county superintendent of schools, 
in behalf of the business men of the city, not 
members of this church, presentea him with 

& beautiful gold watch, speaking as follows: 

“In behalf of the citizens of Eureka who 
are not members of your church I want to 
express to you the feeling of gratitude that 
is in the hearts of all for the services you 
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have rendered and the influence you have 
wielded both by your strenuous and useful 
life and by your earnest and inspiring ser- 
mons over the entire community. 

“There is not a man, woman or child in all 
Eureka who, in a direct or indirect way, 
through your activities and especially through 
your activities outside of what is commonly 
ealled church work, has not been helped to 
a little richer and more abundant life. There 
is not a phase of human enterprise that is of 
importance in this town, from political cau- 
cuses to the Chautauqua, where your influence 


for a larger and more righteous civic 
life has not been felt. In all the history 
of Eureka there perhaps never has lived 


within its borders a citizen, preacher or lay- 
man, who, in the short space of six years, 
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did so much to shape its thought, its ideals 

and its conduct as you have done. 

“I am glad to have the opportunity to say 
to you at this time in behalf of the entire 
community outside of the Christian Church: 
We thank you, Mr. Taylor, for your life and 
your work while in our midst, and I present 
you this watch as a token of their regard and 
their gratitude.” 

Brother Taylor replied in his hearty, in- 
imitable way, but in a cheerful vein, gra- 
ciously saving the feelings of his assembled 
friends. After a pastorate of six years, so 
successfully finished, it would seem not only 
proper, but, in a measure, due the pastor 
that the clerk give to the people something of 
a resume of the work done. 

Growth of the Church. 

In membership, the church has gained in 

the six years and four months a total of 622, 


CENTENNIA 
By Dr. 
Elements of Success: 
Timeliness 


We never weary of pointing out the ripe- 
ness of the time for the coming of Christ, 
as if a far-seeing providence timed the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God, and suited the 
gospel to the needs of the age. 

Something like this happened in the com- 
ing of Thomas and Alexander Campbell in 
the opening days of the nineteenth century. 
They came in the fullness of time. Things 
had gone wrong in the religious world, and 


with dismissals by all causes of 397, giving 
a total net gain of 225. Our present member- 
ship is 800, of which 694 are resident, the 
non-resident list of 106 comparing with 150 
same at the beginning of this pastorate 

Financially the church has about doubled 
its work. The average amount raised for reg- 
ular expense in 1907 and 1908 was $3,488.85, 
as compared with $2,093.55 in 1902; and the 
amounts given to missions and benevolence 
in 1908, $4,115.00, compared with $2,137.00 in 
1903. For 1908 the total year’s receipts for 
the church and Auxiliaries was $8,060.66. 

And yet these numerical records, convincing 
as they are, do not fully show the scope ot 
work Brother Taylor has occomplished. His 
work has been preéminently with the men 
of the community, a large majority of his 
additions by baptism being men and boys, 
and his influence with men outside the church 
has been marked. This was most tellingly 
evidenced last October when he first resigned 
and seventy-five of the business and profes- 
sional men, not of our membership, of their 
own initiative petitioned the church board to 
use all honorable means to get him to re- 
consider his resignation. No event, during 
the writer’s memory, has stirred our little 
city of 1,600 people as deeply as did this 
resignation and there is a strong sentiment 
both in and out of the church against the 
action of our official board when, in a spirit 
of sacrifice, they withdrew their opposition 
to Brother Taylor’s going to a larger field. 

Detractors Not Many. 

As is the case with most men who accom- 
plish more than precedent, Brother Taylor 
was misunderstood and opposed by a few, 
but a very few, and it is a matter of knowl- 
edge and common opinion here in Eureka that 
he who opposed most tried least to work with 
and understand him. 

Brother Taylor’s influence in civie and com- 
munity affairs has been vital and deep. He 
took an active interest in all primaries and 
elections, was allied with all progressive 
movements touching either city or county af- 
fairs and was the acknowledged leader of our 
county in our Anti-Saloon League fight last 
spring. He has regularly been the executive 
of our lecture board, was one of the organ-- 
izers of our Chautauqua and its first presi- 
dent, a position he still holds with the in- 
sistence of a large majority of the stock 
holders. 

He is deeply loved and respected by all and 
our community could more easily afford to 
lose any other one of its members. We all 
look forward to large success for the Irving 
Park Church under his leadership. We are 
looking to the arrival of our new pastor, 
David Shields, of Salina, Kan., with the 
heartiest good will and expectations. He gives 
the first sermon of his pastorate May 2. 


L STUDIES 


Errett Gates 


called for amendment. They recognized the 
cause of the distress and proposed certain 
remedies. They were applied and brought 
instant relief to many persons. 

What were the ailments under which re- 
ligious society was suffering at the opening 
of the nineteenth century, as the Campbells 
discerned them? The first, most serious af- 
fliction was sectarianism. And nowhere was 


sectarianism so hateful, unnatural and un- 
Christian as in the Seceder Church of which 
both the Campbells were members. In its 
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mildest form it violates all the fraternal 


impulses of the Christian nature, while in 


its severest form it outrages all normal 
human instincts Thomas Campbell felt 
with all the keenness of his sensitive nature 
that division among Christians is a horrid 
evil, fraught with many evils.” He said 
“It is anti-Christian, as it destroys the visi 
ble unity of the body of Christ; as if he 
were divided against himself, excluding and 
excommunicating a part of himself It is 
inti-seriptura is being strictly proh bited 
hy his sovereign authority; a direct violation 
or his express command. It is anti-natural 
is it excites Christians to contemn, to hate, 


and oppose one another, who are bound by 


the highest and most endearing obligations 
to love each other as brethren, even as 
Christ has loved them.” 

Sectarianism. 

Sectarianisn as felt by Thomas Camp 
bell, first of o be contrary to his fra 
ternal Christian nature; then he discovered 
t to be contrat to the will of Christ and 
the teaching of Scripture. He was forbidde 
by the rules s church to be a broth 
to others who loved Christ. He could not 
have fellowship wit Christians outside of 
his own sect ind when in the largeness ot 
his Christian heart he ventured to exte 
the privileges of t he ommunion service 
those deprive 1 of it, he was set upon as an 
apostat: He was warned that he mu 

t late the Seceder testimony bv re 
nizi the ¢ ristian stan ng of those 
did not onfess the Seceder faith 

Confessionalism. 

At the bottom of the sect inisn 
ligious society confessionalism, b \ 

t was justified and sustained Christ < 
were justified in hating and outlawing and 
separating from each other, so the conviction 
prevailed, because they did not confess th 
same creed Their different confessions ot! 
faith drove em apart. Every creed was 

leclaration of war upon every other creed; 
they were the battle-cries of contending 
sects. Christian creeds have always been 
timed against other Christians, not against 
itheists: against other believers, not against 
unbelievers Theological opinions determined 
one’s standing in the chureh and one’s rela 


tion to Christ 
Ecclesiasticism. 
But at the bottom of the confession sm 


was an ecclesiasticism—chureh councils | 


enforced 


ierarchies that formulated and 
subscription to the various nfessions 
faith Ecclesiastical tribunals opened and 
closed the door of the kingdom of heaven 
They fixed the conditions of entrance and 
received and rejected whom they would 
Faith in Christ and obedience to him were 
not enough: there must be faith in a con 
fession of faith and obedience to the church 
authorities 

No sooner had Luther emancipated the 
Christian soul from the tyranny of priestly 
and papal authority, than it fell under a 


new tyranny in the Protestant church in 


the form of a_ confessional and _ clerical 
authority supported by an arbitrary super 


naturalism. The divine favor was conditioned 
upon an arbitrary decree of election medi- 
ted by miraculous workings of the Holy 
Spirit. A supernatural regeneration hedged 


of salvation, and if a pen 
soul was fortunate 
ceive from God the miraculous 
its election, it still had to run the gauntlet 
could 


in the way 
itent enough to re 
token ot 


of a theological examination before it 
rest secure in peace with God. It was hard 
to be saved in that day. 

This, then, is a list of the infirmities af 
Protestant hundred 
sectarianism, confessionalism, ec 
supernaturalism. The 
reaction 


flicting the church one 
vears ago 
clesiasticism, and 
movement of the Campbells was a 


these conditions in the _ religious 


against 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


world under the influence of the social con 
sciousness of the age. It was a part of the 
world movement making for “liberty, 


fraternity, and equality.” 


Agreement With the Age. 


seems to me to be a singular corre 


There 


spondence between the ideas the Campbells 


were organizing into a religious movement 
and the ideas seeking embodiment at that 
time in political institutions. Their watch 
words in religious reformation were almost 


with the watchwords of political 
The magic ideas of the American 
Revolutions ideas the 
conjured with 
them freedom 


and arbitrary authority of creeds and clergy. 


dentical 
revolution. 
and French 
Campbells 


were the 


with. “Liberty 


meant from the tyrannical 


of presbytery and synod, in favor of a con 


stitutional authority, the written word of 


God. “Equality” meant the equal right of 
every soul to the suffrages of redeeming 
grace, “man’s free agency and the sinner’s 


mmediate duty to repent; the equal right 
with clergyman, to 
rospel, to administer the ordinances, and to 
“Fraternity” mean 


unity ot 


of layman preach the 


church of God. 
brotherhood and 


rule th 
the call to the 
fellowship in the simplicity of Christian dis 
cipleship, the duty of every believer in Christ 

» receive every other believer regardless of 


rical opinions. 


Timeliness and Survival. 
No open and popular movement could hav 
led in that age with face set agains 
Equality and Fraternity. It is pos 
sible for an esoteric cult to arise in any age 


ind create for itself a form that suited its 
aney But not a movement that makes its 
ippeal openly to all the peopl 

In such a case the social consciousness 


time would work as a selective agent 


both creating and perpetuating, according to 


its own nature, those elements that corre 


sponded with it. Every movement. religious 


political, or social, must render homage 
the spirit of the age in which it asks for the 


suffrages of men. 


sures a certain timeliness to 
For what is the timeliness of any 


This process always in 
: 


every successtul 


enterprise. 


thing but the agreement or the suitablenes< 
of a thing to its time. It is by a_ proces~ 
of natural or rational selection that any 
thing is decreed fit to survive The unfit 
simply perish, as things born out of due 


time. Timeliness is one of the most essential 


grounds of survival, while survival always 


an element of timeliness. 
Children of Their Time. 

In many striking respects the movement of 

agreement with the 


indicates 


the Campbells was in 


social and political mind of the age. They 
might not have consciously borrowed ideas 
from the political philosophy of the time: 
but being children of their own generation 
they could not escape its influences. Their 
own testimony was that they derived their 
ideas from the New Testament and from 
right reason; but the age let those ideas 


come to life and acceptance by virtue of its 
own liking for them. The one philosopher 
who contributed more than any other to 
the political philosophy of the age was the 
one mind to whom the Campbells owed most. 
by their own confession. That philosopher 
was John Locke, who was the common teacher 
of political and religious revolutionists. 
The Age of Democracy. 

With any other set of ideas the movement 
of the Campbells would not have succeeded. 
The ideas they put forth in the religious 
sphere had become the commonplaces of the 
political and social sphere. It was preémi 
nently the age of Democracy; the churches 
established by the Campbells were the most 
democratic of the time. It was the age of 
reason; the Campbells did more to rationalize 
faith and spiritual influence and conversion 
than any other religious teachers of their 
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generation, with the exception of the Unitay. 
ian leaders. It is significant that al] the 
great leaders of the Disciples—the Campbells 
and Stone especially—were accused of bein 
Unitarians. It was the age of politica] con. 
stitutions—an age in which ancient Politica, 
authorities were being set aside in favor of 
a more ancient authority, the voice of th 
people. This authority was Written 
into the constitutions of rising republics ang 


being 


commonwealths. 

Alexander Campbell construed the kingdom 
of God in terms of a constitutional republie 
and conceived the relation bet ween Christ 
and the Christian as a legal relation. 

Correspondence with Environment. 

These, then, are the 
which entered into the 
Campbells out of the atmosphere of the time 
—democracy, rationalism, and legalism. |p 
subsequent studies I shall treat of each one 
of these elements in detail, and show hoy 
they contributed to the success of the move. 


elements of 


Success 


movement of the 


ment. 

In this study I applied the 
principle of timeliness or adaptation to the 
work of the Campbells. 
that the law of life in the natural world is 
environment.” This 


have simply 
Biologists tell 
“correspondence with 
holds true of religious 
organisms. Neither piants non 
tions can live out of adjustment 


bodies as of living 
lenomina 


with condi 


tions. As conditions change, so must the 
plant or denomination change, or die. [If 
life and success have come to the movement 
of the Campbells because of adaptation 

the mind of the age. continued life and su 


cess can only come by continued adaptation, 
This is the singular paradox of religious in- 
they 
in turn made and remade by their 


stitutions, that help to make, and are 
conditions 


The Married State 


Some Words of Advice by a Famous Jesuit 
Preacher. 

Father Bernard Vaughan, 8. J., the London 
priest who preached the famous sermons on 
the “Sins of Society,” has delivered a homily 
on marriage to a great gathering of fashion- 
able women. The sermon was by no means 
like his diatribes against the smart set. 

“Except,” said Father Vaughan, “for those 
who have some special call in life, the mar- 
ried state is best. In both man 
and woman lead a higher life. 

“The first business of a bride and bride- 
groom is to learn to make allowance for all 
those differences which must arise from the 
difference of sex, of education, of taste, of 
home traditions. They must not expect too 
much from pure human nature. They must 
bear one another’s burdens, and self must 
stand in the background. 

“To the husband I would say, 
to your wife; never attempt to check the 
flowing tide of her talk. Let her talk on, 
while you get credit for possessing your 
soul in peace. 

“Remember, a woman needs many safety 
valves and outlets. Most women have & 
passion for jewelry and finery. Give her 
what you can and let her feel it is from 
you she has got it even if it has cost you 
some self-sacrifice. 

“Forget not that women thirst for sym- 
pathy, as flowers for sunshine. If you are 
never thinking of her, if you do not send 
sweet notes—others may come to offer their 
sympathy, and who is to blame? 

“IT always put all the blame, if anything 
goes wrong in married life, on the man, be 
cause he is the stronger. It is the man who 
should overcome himself and protect the 
wife of his heart. 

“To the woman I would say that she must 
keep her home in beautiful order, and keep 


marriage 


Be sweet 
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her temper. There is much of the animal 
even in the Christian man. 

“Let her always be neat and smart when 
alone with her husband, and not merely when 
entertaining company. He likes to see his 
wife well turned-out, and it is her business 
to be pleasing in his eyes. So many women 
dress to look better than other women! Let 
a woman dress to be pleasing always in the 


eves of her husband, and he will not be 
iealous when other men are in her society. 
" *Never offer a man excuses, and do not 
The prayer-chain-letter still persists. It 
is now several years since a letter pur- 
porting to have been started by a Bishop 
Lawrence has been going the rounds. It is 
safe to estimate that tens of thousands of 


this abominable letter have been mailed by 


and to as many people. Several have called 


my attention to copies they have received 
recently. rhe very objectionable prayer pei 
sists because most peopl feel hesitant in 
offering any criticism on even an unworthy 
prayer. Reverence forbids censure often 
when censure is needed. It persists, too, 
because there is a large element of super- 


stition still remaining in most people’s minds. 
Lessing says that long after we have ceased 


to believe in superstition it continues to have 


practical bearing on our lives. Every one 
will recognize the truth of this statement. 
One lady asks me if I thought she could 
afford not to grant the request of this letter. 
She and her husband had lost much money 
during the past year and she was afraid if 
she refused to write the several letters re- 
quested, that more “bad luck” would befall 


them 
Bad Theology Still Lingers. 
Another reason for the great persistency of 
this cruel letter is because of much lingering 
ad theology. God is thought of asa shrewd 


bargainer. He is a big and sharp trader 
with whom we can fix up deals. Even a 
eruder idea of God than this still lingers. 
he is regarded as an almighty automatic 
machine into which if we deposit certain 
offerings we will receive ground out for us 
certain favors. 


The impudence, the audacity, the presump- 
tuousness of this current chain-letter ought 
all. It gives a prayer to 
day. It promises that if 
you write and send nine letters to as many 
people that upon the ninth day some great 
blessing will come to you. But if you fail to 
write the letters some great misfortune will 
soon overtake you; and in one of the letters I 


to be apparent to 
be repeated every 


saw, an example of a misfortune that came 
to one refusing is given. 
A Wrong to God and Man. 

This is most abominable stuff. Any person 
is doing a wrong to society to write even a 
single letter of such heathenish imprecations. 
Let no one be uneasy but 
rather let him who furthers such presump- 
tuous promises and such impudent threats 
be uneasy, for it is the latter who is doing 
both God and man a wrong. 


who refuses; 





* * * 
Is this a scientific or psychic age? Is it 
materialistic or spiritual? We are not quite 
sure of our age. As soon as we get it labeled 


somebody informs us that we have named it 
Is Darwin or Mrs. Eddy the patron 
evolution or daily 
We seem 


wrong. 
saint of our time? Is 
miracle to be the greater factor? 
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on your 


amid 


keep him waiting while you put 
things,” continued the smiling father, 
chuckles of laughter. 

“To the wife I say, ‘Never nag, never 
scold, never cry!’ These tricks of women 
often bring them what they want, but they 
kill their husband’s No man wants to 
be teased—even by his wife. 

“So I would say to the wife, ‘Try to look 
like the flowers, even when there is no sun- 


’ 


love. 


shine.’ 


“On both husband and wife I would urge 


Chain Letters and the Healing Cult 


chaotie in decisions. Our time at least 


is not dull, for countless people are asking 


our 


aring questions. One even risks asking if 





Evolution is not spiritual and Christian 
Science materialistic! We are a long way 
from the end of the road in our present 
thinking with regard to healing. 

Popular Interest in Healing Cult. 
\We do know. howeve h people are ve 
\e do ki Vv. however, t il ] | al 

much interested in the many Ways suggested 
for the healing of diseases. Three new books 


he relation of religion to health 


e ol my t ble For the present I pass 
these to briefly refer to a little pamphlet on 
Divine Healing” by Sumner T. Martin. I 
m glad Mr. Martin has written upon this 

me. It seems to connect immensely more 
vitally with life than do many things about 
which many are writing. 

A Contribution to Our Literature. 
rhe essay by Mr. Martin is a succinct, 
ear statement of his position, and is there- 

fore a contribution to our thought and litera- 
ture. In a word the author contends that the 
church is as certainly commissioned to heal 


is it is to preach, and that it ought not to 
certain 
psycho-therapeutic men; but simply heal in 
name ot He would not limit the 
curative power of God to functional diseases; 
nor would he have a diagnosis by a physician 
The cures 


trust its healing to doctors, or to 


the Jesus. 


before invoking the Divine power. 
in the New Testament were effected by the 
direct God and must be still if 
the church is to be alive with the grace and 


power of 


tod. ? 


power of 
Law of Healing Not Abrogated. 
Perhaps it to state the conclusions 
of the author in his own words: 
“It seems to the argument is 
complete. There is not a link miss- 
ing in the chain of Scripture truth. 
The Divine plan reaching from Par- 
adise lost to Paradise regained is 
that God’s people should look to him 
only for healing. He has never abro- 
gated the law, nor recalled the prom- 
Let us claim it as 
as a 


is best 


me 


ise and privilege. 

our birthright and employ it 

credential of our mission as kings 
and priests unto God.” 

This interests me very much; especially 
as it comes from a life-long Disciple. It is 
But the important question 
to ask is, Is it true? Mr. Martin well knows 
that the Disciples have held that miracles 
ceased with the apostolic age. 


revolutionary.. 


Concerning this he says: 
“Brethren, the argument we make 
for confining Divine Healing to the 
Apostolic age is the identical one the 


Friends and some other religious 
bodies make concerning baptism. 
They admit Christ was baptized, 


that he commissioned his disciples to 
baptize, that they did so wherever 
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that they will have a splendid time in life, 
no matter whether they live in slumdom, or 
villadom, or Mayfair, if they only live their 
lives trying to build up the home. 

“Be courteous to each other, grow chival- 
rous, do not wrangle and quarrel, and let 
the man stand well at the back of his pas- 


sions and curb them in. When there has 
been any misunderstanding, before the sun 
goes down let husband and wife be locked 


heart to heart, and let the tears of forgive- 
ness wipe out the stain.” 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


they went, but, they tell us, this was 
the infancy of the church. It was 
“first principles of the 
Christ” that were to be 
left behind while we go on to perfece- 


lol 
among the 


doctrine of 


tion.” 


this is not conclusive to me. The only 


convincing argument is the proof that mir- 
do place today. The question 
be answered from scripture or in 


acles 


take 
cannot ” an 


ap jori \ ay 
of Difficulties, 
lL have othe questions as to the paper I 


but simply state my own 
I cannot bring myself to believe 


Statement 
lo not argues 


that such words as these apply to the min- 


istry of our day: “And these signs shall 
accompany them that believe; in My name 
shall they cast out demons; they shall speak 
with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents, and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall in no wise hurt them; they shall 


lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” 
Mr. Lo recognize God in 


means ol Healing to me when by 


Martin seems not 
healing. 
suggestion or climate is 
as though God did it without 


medicine or food, 


just as divine 
meals. 

The appears 
debt to the science of medicine and surgery. 
all that there is 
deal of guess work in medicine; yet there are 
that 


author not to recognize our 


Of course we know a good 


innumerable ascertained results have 


proved a boon to humanity. 
Evidence Likely to Mislead. 

Again, I think Mr. Martin places too much 
upon individual 
illness that have become well after prayer: 
The curative forces of nature are tremen- 
dous, but always unseen. 

Certainly the essayist is right in thinking 
the church is not as mighty today as it should 
It is well for us to know if the way to 
might and blessing lies in the road he has 
pointed out. We should all be happier, 
healthier and heartier Christians. There 
will be a rich deposit left when the overflow 
of discussion of mental healing has subsided 


evidence cases of 


stress as 


be. 


“And the little birds sang east 

And the little birds sang west, 

And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
Flowed around our incompleteness, 
ound our restlessness, his rest.” 

WOULD LIKE TO LEARN. 
30yv—“Papa, how can a camel go 


9” 





Small 
through the eye of a needle 

Plutocratic Parent—‘“I don’t know, my son; 
that’s what is worrying me.”—Des Moines 
tegister. 

DESCRIBED LONG AGO. 

Jiggsby—“How well Shakespeare described 
this apartment of ours.” 

Snagsby—“How do you mean?” 

Jiggsby—“Weary flat, stale and unprofit- 
able.”—Cleveland Leader. 
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Bakin’ Day 
By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Have you any smiles today? 
Send me up a peck— 
Kind that reaches all the way 
Round behind your neck. 


Send a dozen boxes of 
Best assorted cheer; 

Also twenty quarts of love 
Must be warm and clear. 


Happy thoughts and pleasant words 
Mix ’em good and strong— 

Kind to make you think of birds 
Burstin’ into song. 


*Leven bars of kindliness 
Free from flaw and chill; 

And two dozen packages 
Of the best good-will. 


Send me all the charity 
You can rightly spare, 

And a box of sympathy 
Pizenness to care! 


This is bakin’ day, and I 
Have a sort of plan 
For to make a tasty pie 
For my fellowman. 


Courting in China 

Ah Showe, an intelligent Chinese merchant, 
doing business in Boston, was recently in- 
terviewed and gave to the reporter the fol- 
lowing account of the way marriages are 
brought about in China. 

There is no such thing as courting among 
young people in China. The bride and bride- 
groom never see each other until they are 
about to become man and wife. 

Their courting is all done by their parents. 

Let us suppose that you have a son and I 
a daughter of marriageable age, and we are 
friends. 

You tell me you want to get your son 
married, and ask if I am willing to give my 
daughter to him. 

I say yes. I have seen your son and like 
him, and you have not seen my daughter. 

But you hire a female broker to go and 
inspect my daughter, and she does for a con- 
sideration. 

Indeed, this is a regular business, and 
many make a good living out of it. 

She visits my house, sees and talks with 
my daughter, finds that her feet are so small 
that she can hardly walk—that absurd cus- 
tom of deforming the feet is still very preva- 
lent in China—and returns and makes a most 
flattering report. 

Then you and I come together, and I give 
you a written paper embodying my consent 
to the union, while you, in like manner, 
signify your approval, and give me a paper 
signed by you, and the engagement is com- 
pleted. 

You then cause a great number of sweet 
cakes to be sent to my daughter from your 
son, and these are given around to our 
friends as an announcement of the betrothal 
of our daughter. 


The marriage itself may not take place for 
a month, six months or a year after the en- 
gagement, according to agreement. 

There is no religious ceremony of marriage 
in China. 

A friend of the bridegroom’s family— 
usually a man of respectability and position 

is chosen, who reads the marriage ceremony 
from a book, which binds the couple, who, 
before that time, had been strangers to one 
another, to live together during life. 

“Are there not frequent instances of un- 
happy marriages in this way?” 

“No, indeed. On the contrary such mar- 
riages are nearly always happy. The young 
couple soon learn to love one another, and 
live in harmony together.” 

“Do men give dowers to their daughters in 
marriage ?” 

“Quite often; but if a parent dies without 
giving anything to his daughters, his prop- 
erty all goes to the sons. The daughters get 
nothing. 

“The father of the newly wedded young 
man furnishes his house, though if he is poor, 
the father of the bride does so secretly, so 
as not to expose his poverty. The bride, 
however, is expected to furnish her chamber 
and bedding.”—The Standard. 


The Courage of the Losing 
ighter 
BY LILIAN BELL IN THE CIRCLE. 

Success does not interest meat all. I have 
come to this conclusion reluctantly and after 
years of patient investigation. My acquaint- 
ances are all successful, but I find them 
smug, and I do abominate the smug so thor- 
oughly that I drop all such as softly and un- 
obtrusively as possible and cling to my 
friends—the losing figh ers. 

Though I call them my friends it does not 
follow that I know them personally. Some | 
hear of; others I have seen. Some I know 
to bow to. Yet, whether I know them to speak 


to or not, they are my friends and I love 
them for fighting their desperate, losing fight, 

By a losing fight I do not mean that my 
men and women must be frayed at the edges, 
carry baggy umbrellas, and owe the butcher, 
No, most of those I love best present to the 
world a surface success which is honorable 
and true. They are neither hypocrites nor 
fakers. But they are bearing up under up. 
told difficulties. They are fighting as yal. 
iantly today as they fougnt in the beginning 
—and the beginning for some was long ago 
—yet the cruelty of life is daily and hourly 
driving them back step by step. But the 
glory of it to me is the unfaltering courage 
with which they covet and contest each inca, 

Many persons claim to have a heart because 
when they are witnesses to a fight their sym. 
pathy is always with the under dog. But 
did you ever stop to think that possibly the 
upper dog is the loser after all? That possi- 
bly his is the courage of desperation; that 
his is the nobler cause, and that he conquers 
greed or treachery or masked cowardice at 
the expense of his strength? ‘hat, perhaps, 
this is his last fight? 

Then, too, sex shows up unerringly in the 
manner in which these losing battles ar 
fought. A man, when he fully realizes that 
he is a loser, that, even if he wins one thing 
he is losing the greatest, the best, and the 
only thing he cares for, generally puts his 
back against the wall and fights to a finish. 
He faces death courageously but he wants it 
to come quickly. 

A woman—a woman who knows that her 
best is lost to her, faces not death, but life, 
courageously, and fights continuously, pa- 
tiently, bravely, not to a finish, but to an 
end not yet in sight. There are the wome 
who, after the husband idol has fallen from 
its pedestal, are keeping the home together 
for the sake of the children, fighting a cour 
— fight with the goal already hopelessly 
ost. 

I know a woman who writes. She writes 
gaily, blithely, helpfully. Thousands regard 
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THE WHAT IF SERIES: “WHAT IF I 
SHOULD DIE BEFORE I WAKE?” 


An After-Easter Thought. 

I wonder if when we say, “if I should die 
before I wake,” we don’t think there isn’t 
much use in saying it. We are feeling so 
good and sleepy tonight, and we are pretty 
sure that we'll wake up right there in the 
bed in the morning. We did it yesterday 
and have been doing it since “way-way back 
yonder.” 

Looks like we might leave that out, 
doesn’t it? There isn’t any more danger of 
our dying than of old Ben’s running off. Of 
course he might run off. He’s got legs just 
like the horse that tore things up the other 
day. He could run off. But he doesn’t. He 
just switches his tail and goes along day by 
day. He sometimes shies. But that’s all 
over in a minute. And so mother lets us 
drive him ourself. 


We sometimes shy too. We get “out of 
order.” Last June when we ate green apples 
we felt pretty serious about things and we 
cried, “Mother, I just know I am going to 
die.” But we didn’t. And mother just 
laughed, as she does when Ben shies, and 
gave us a jerk on the lines, so to speak, and 
had us all right in no time. 

But just supposin’. Supposin’ old Ben did 
run off. There would be problems. Just 
suppose we did die before we woke. There 
would be problems. I think the first thing 
that we would think of is, that we would 
want to be ready for the new life, we would 
want ‘o be fit to meet Christ. So to-night 
when we say, “if I should die before ! 
wake”—we should ask ourselves “If I did, 
would I be ready for the more perfect life 
that the ‘I’ will live beyond?” Then wed 
say to ourselves, “I’m almost sure that ! 
will not die before I wake. But tomorrow 
I am going to be just as good as I can be 
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her as the apotheosis of easy success and 
envy her position and the happiness which 
must accompany her supremacy. Yet I hap- 
pen to know that the one she loves best on 
earth is dying a lingering death of an illness 
which neither money nor human skill may 
even subdue the pain thereof. 

She is both nurse and breadwinner, and 
doing the work of two is robbing her of 
health and strength, yet not one complaint 
ever passes her lips. With her back against 
the wall she fights her losing fignt, which, 
though won each day, yet loses, loses to her 
all that she loves best. Such courage as is 
in her little slender frame and blazes from 
her dauntless eyes! Yet her success—even 
though she daily wins her losing fight— 
brings tears to my eyes. 

The woman who scrubs for me, earning her 
dollar and a half a day on her knees, is kneel- 
ing, not only to her work, but before an altar 
whereon lies the crippled child she adores. 
He can never grow up—she must know this 
in her heart, even though we talk of what 
he will do when he grows strong and well— 
he is failing daily, and her eyes know the 
truth though her lips still speak brave lies. 
He will live, he is eating better, his lips have 
more color, his eyes are brighter! Yet as 
she lifts him in her arms at night she feels 
that his little frame is daily growing lighter 
and his feeble clutch on life is nightly grow- 
ing looser. She talks to me—tuis poor mother! 
this brave, losing fighter!—of the time when 
he will walk, well knowning that the first 
step his poor little crippled feet will take 
will be in another world. Oh, the poor souls 
on this earth who fight blindly against the 
ever-dancing, grimly stalking Death! 

It is hard enough for tue grown-ups to 
fight, when, for each step forward their souls 
are driven two paces backward, but when you 
think of the children—the little, little chil- 
dren, whose heritage is sunshine and flowers 
and song of birds, yet who are forced to live 
within brick walls and do the work of men 
and women! Their fight is losing them 
health and strength and good blood and sound 
bodies and strong nerves, and leaving them 
alive, to be sure, but crippled in mind, 
dwarfed in body, and stunted in hope. 

You who are successful in that you are not 
fighting your battle of life against hopeless 
disease or a nearby approaching death; you 
whose wage is equal to your necessities; you 
who lay by a little each month for a rainy- 
day fund, or you who count your wealth by 
millions, will you not give the right hand of 
fellowship, share your sympathy, or in some 
manner cheer the heart of some proud, cour- 
ageous, silent-lipped, losing fighter of your 
acquaintance?—grip the hand of some man 
struggling with increasing expense and dwin- 
dling wage’—write a note of gratitude to 
some one whose work has inspired you? 

Best of all, won’t you pause long enough 
each day to bestow a helpful thought on the 
great and noble army of losing fighters in 
this world? 


Woman’s Sphere 

—Miss Carrie Munn, who is engaged to 
Theodore Roosevelt jr., according to reports, 
is the daughter of Mrs. C. A. Munn of Scott 
Circle, Washington, D. C. In Washington, it 
is said, Miss Munn has been a chum of Ethel 
Roosevelt. 

—Sweden has produced two women of 
genius in our day—Ellen Key and Selma 
Lagerlof. The first is a sociologist, the sec- 
ond an artist. The one lives in Berlin, preach- 
ing a subversive gospel that the world is 
not yet prepared to accept; the other has 
Temained in her native land, beloved and 
honored by all. 

—A few more years of beauty pages and 
Madam Key Veeve columns in the daily 
RewWspapers and poor, slow thinking man will 
become handcuffed to the idea that the ultra- 
gowned femininity of the day are not made 
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of the feathers from an angel’s wings at all 
and that their lips and cheeks are not painted 
entirely by the hand of their creator. 

—The management of a large New York 
department crowded 
conditions produced by monster coiffures, has 
forbidden its wear rats and 
puffs. A St. Louis judge has decided that 
no wife has any 1 » search the pockets 


store, wearied of the 


mpioves to 


of her husband Who savs that times are 
dull? 

—Mrs. Franklin Drexel of Philadelnhia has 
given $25.0 for the erection of a Catholie 
chureh and par ai schoo or negro Cath 
olics of Cincinna 

—Prinecess Victoria Louise, the Kaiser’s 


old daughter, is not ye 
nevertheless 


sevelleen years Olid, 
several princes belonging to 
Europe's most royai houses have been after 
her hand in marriage The littl German 


girl is homely and cares nothing ior dress or 


art or musie or the drama. She will probably 
make a good yk. 

—Mme. Olive Fremsi!odt is horitv for 
the siatem 1 ) 
voices mo yaar 
Mme. Fremstad es 
sion of wond ' ’ i ot trv 
to com» \ ¥ is just 
left the Whi hou la ) v about 


everyting, 

Mrs. Charles W. Morse of New York is 
clinging lovally » her husovand. the banker 
convicted o raud in connection with the 
National Bank of Nortn America, and is 
making many personal sacrifices to aid him 


in his fight to keep from going to prison. 
She has sold the mo ~ her jewels and 
works of art, as w is a great part of the 
rich fturnishines iome, to 
raise the money n ute her 
husband’s appea ; now said she will 
sell her home. which is in her own name, 


for the same purpose. 
—Olive Schreiner is ahout to brine out a 
South At 


book entitled “Closer Union 


rica.” It deals with the political situation. 


—The duchess of Aosta, sister of the queen 
of Portugal. is a born sp \ 
time since she applied to En i for permis 
sion to hunt eleplianis in ronda, and was 
greatly disappoinied when } n m was 
refused. The reason fo 1e sal was that 
the sport is consider l ous for any 


1 
woman to share in. The duchess is a warm 
friend of Queen Alexandra 

—Mme. Surcouf, wife of the well-known 
French airship constructor. has. with a num- 
ber of friends, started an aeronautic club for 
women in Paris, known as the “Stella club.” 

—Queen Victoria of Spain has given up 
automobiling temporarily because of fright 
following an incident in which she and King 
Alfonso were imperiled. Both were in auto- 
mobiles, and the two machines met in the 
tunnel connecting the Casa de Campo with 
the palace. As the passage is very narrow, 
the chauffers could not avoid a collision. The 
front wheels and lanterns of the king’s car 
were smashed. The queen proceeded to the 
palace on foot, while the king continued his 
drive in the queen’s auto. 


For Christ in the Home 


“It will sweep through the churches of 
America just as the Christian Endeavor did 
a generation ago,” is the way one pastor put 
his opinion of the Family Altar League. And 
the letters which have come pouring into the 
headquarters of the League from all parts 
of the country have expressed the same en- 
thusiastic faith in the new organization, 
which is now only in the seventh month of 
its existence. 

The League was organized and inaugurated 
in the autumn of 1908 by Rev. William Ed- 
ward Biederwolf, the Indiana evangelist, on 
whom had grown the conviction that the 
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church must get back to the simpler devo- 
tional life if it was to retain its spiritual 
power, and that the home must 
recognized as the bulwark of the Christian 


again be 
faith. The founder, and the other workers 
interested, felt that such a conviction was 
general among earnest, thinking Christians. 
and that the League would be welcomed, but 
they were entirely unprepared for the flood 
of approval and endorsement that burst upon 
them as soon as the undertaking was made 
public. 

There is no doubt that the Family Altar 
League has come to stay, for it is filling a 
breach where help has sorely been needed. 
Already thousands of family altars have been 
established because of it, and its influence 
and work are growing every day. Pastors see 
in it a means of awakening the spiritual life 
ot their churches, and most of the requests 
tor covenant cards are from the ministers, 
although the laity is not slow to join in the 
work. One of the prominent pastors of New 
Orleans, in ordering cards for his people, says, 
“Already I feel under lasting obligation to 
the brethren who, under God, originated this 
movement. I am sure that many of our 
serious church problems will be solved by the 
cultivation of the religious life in the home.” 

Covenant cards will be sent free to anyone 
on application at the headquarters of the 
League at 602 Lakeside Building, Chicago, and 
to everyone who takes the covenant a beau- 
tiful four-color wall card certificate of mem- 
bership is sent free of cost. The wall card 
is a product of artists in Germany and Amer- 
ica, and is truly a thing of art, worthy to 
hang on the wall of any home. Requests have 
come in for over thirty thousand covenant 
cards and they have gone to every state in 
the Union, and to foreign lands. The actual 
cost of the ecards, including mailing, is twenty- 
six cents a hundred, and if those ordering 
cards desire to bear all or part of the ex- 
pense, it will be appreciated, but in any case, 
orders will be promptly filled. 

The cards are being used in the famous 
Water Street Mission in New York city, and 
their missionary says, “We urge the erection 
of the family altar in the wrecked home that 
has become rebuilt by Grace Divine, and also 
in the homes of the ‘newly-wed.’ God bless 
the work.” Ray Y. CLIrr. 


An Old Song: ‘There’s No 
Place Like Home” 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


When people ask me where [I live, 
| hate to have to go and give 

A name like Smithville, plain. 
I'd rather say:—“Sir, if you please, 
My home is in the Hebrides,” 
Or, “High up in the Pyrenees,” 

Or, “At Gibraltar, Spain.” 


“Constantinople,” too, sounds fine, 

And “Drachenfels-upon-the-Rhine,” 
And “Madagascar,” too; 

And “Yokohama” sounds so great, 

And “Hindustan” is just first-rate; 

I rather like even “Bering Strait,” 
And “Cuzco” in Peru. 


And yet, I would not be at night 
Alone upon the “Isle of Wight,” 
Or on the “Zuyder Zee.” 
At “Nova Zembla,” in a gale, 
I know that I should just turn pale; 
For fear of earthquakes, I should quail 
In “sunny Italy.” 


A place that sounds nice on the map, 
May have a little too much snap 

To keep within its wall; 
And so, though many names I see, 
That sound as stylish as can be, 
There’s no place quite so good for me, 

As Smithville, after all! 

—May St. Nicholas. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A Fair Advocate. 

Thanks to the fashion in which the hotel 
keeper managed the affair, the gambler, after 
Winston had rescued young Ferris from his 
clutches, left the settlement without personal 
injury, but very little richer than when he 
entered it. The rest of those who were 
present at his meeting with Winston were 
also not desirous that their frends should know 
took for granted the insanity of any one 
that they had been victimized, and because 
wane was discreet had hap- 
pened might never have reached Silverdale 
had not one of the younger men ridden in to 
the railroad a few days later. Odd 
scraps of conversation overheard led him to 
unusual had taken 


news of what 


suspect that something 


place, but as nobody seemed to be willing 
to supply details, he returned to Silverdale 

ith his curiosity insatistied As it ip 
pened, he was shortly afterwards present 


at a gathernig of his neighbors at Mac 
donald’s farm and came across Ferris there. 

I heard fragments of a curious story at 
the settlement,” he said. “There was troubie 
of some kind in which a professional gambler 
figured last Saturday night, and though no- 
body want to talk about it, I 


surmised that somebody from Silverdale was 


seemed to 


concerned in it.” 

He had perhaps spoken a trifle more loudly 
than he had intended, and there were a good 
many of the Silverdale farmers with a few 
of their wives and daughters whose attention 
was not wholly confined to the efforts of Mrs. 
Macdonald at the piano in the long room just 
then. In any case a voice broke though the 
silence that followed the final chords. 

“Ferris could tell us if he liked. He was 
there that night.” 

Ferris, who had cause for doing so, looked 
uncomfortable, and endeavored to sign to the 
first speaker that it was not desirable to 
pursue the topic. 

“I have been in tolerably often of late. 
Had things to attend to,” he said. 

The other man was, however, possessed 
by a mischievous spirit or did not understand 
him. “You may just as well tell us now as 
later, because you never kept a secret in your 
life,” he said. 

In the meantime, several of the others had 
gathered about them, and Mrs. Macdonald, 
who had joined the group, smiled as she said, 
“There is evidently something going on. 
Mayn’t I know, Gordon?” 

“Of course,” said the man who had visited 
the settlement. “You shal] know as much as 
I do, though that is little, and if it excites 
your curiosity, you can ask Ferris for the 
rest. He is only anxious to enhance the 
value of his story by being mysterious. Well, 
there was a more or less dramatic happen- 
ing, of the kind our friends in the old 
country unwarrantably fancy is typical of the 
West, in the saloon of the settlement not 
long ago. Cards, pistols, a professional 
gambler, and the unmasking of foul play, 
don’t you know. Somebody from Silverdale 
played the leading role.” 

“How interesting!” said a young English 
girl. “Now, I used to fancy something of 
that kind happened here every day before I 
came out to the prairie. Please tell us, Mr. 
Ferris! One would like to find there is just 


a trace of reality in our picturesque fancies 
of debonair desperadoes and big-hatted cav- 
aliers.” 

There was a curious expression in Ferris’ 
face, but as he glanced around at the rest, 


who were regarding him expectantly, he did 
not observe that Maud Barrington and her 
aunt had just come in and stood close behind 
him. 

“Can’t you see there’s no getting out of, 
Ferris?” said somebody. 

“Well,” said the lad in desperation, “I 
can only admit that Gordon is right. There 
was foul play and a pistol drawn, but I’m 
sorry that I can’t add anything further. In 
fact, it wouldn’t be quite fair of me.” 

“But the man from Silverdale?” 
Mrs. Macdonald. 

“I’m afraid,” said Ferris, with the air of 
one shielding a friend, “I can’t tell you 
anything about him.” 

“I know Mr. Courthorne drove in that 
night,” said the young English girl, who was 
not endued with very much discretion. 

“Courthorne,” said one of the bystanders, 
and there was a momentary silence that was 
“Was he concerned in what 


asked 


very expressive. 
took place, Ferris?” 

“Yes,” said the lad, with apparent reluc- 
tance. “Mrs. Macdonald, you will remember 
that they dragged it out of me, but I will 
tell you nothing more whatever.” 

“It seems to me you have told us quite 
and perhaps a trifle too much,” 
said somebody. 


sufficient 


There was a curious silence. All of those 
present were more or less acquainted with 
Courthorne’s past history, and the sugges- 
tion of foul play coupled with the mention 
of a professional gambler had been signifi- 
cant. Ferris, while committing himself in 
no way, had certainly said sufficient. Then 
there was a sudden turning of heads as a 
young woman moved quietly into the midst of 
the group. She was ominously calm, but she 
stood very straight, and there was a little 
hard glitter in her eyes, which reminded one 
or two of the men who noticed it of those of 
Colonel Barrington. The fingers of one hand 
were also closed at her side. 

“I overheard you telling a story, Ferris, but 
you have a bad memory and left rather too 
much out,” she said. 

“They compelled me to tell them what I 


did, Miss Barrington,” said the lad, who 
winced beneath her gaze. “Now, there is 


really nothing to be gained by going any 
further into the affair. Shall I play some- 
thing for you, Mrs. Macdonald?” 

He turned as he spoke, and would have 
edged away, but that one of the men at a 
glance from the girl laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t be in a hurry Ferris. I fancy Miss 
Barrington has something more to tell you,” 
he said dryly. 

The girl thanked him with a gesture. “I 
want you to supply the most important 
part,” she said, and the lad, saying nothing, 
changed color under the glance she cast upon 
him. “You do not seem willing. Then per- 
haps I had better do it for you. There were 
two men from Silverdale directly concerned 
in the affair, and one of them at no slight 
risk to himself did a very generous thing. 
That one was Mr. Courthorne. Did you see 
him lay a single stake upon a card, or do 
anything that led you to suppose he was 
there for the purpose of gambling that eve- 
ning?” 

“No,” said the lad, seeing she knew the 
truth, and his voice was scarcely 
audible. 

“Then,” said Maud Barrington, “I want you 
to tell us what you did see him do.” 


hoarse 


Ferris said nothing, and though the girl 
laughed a little as she glanced at the wop. 
dering group, her voice was icily disdainfy 

“Well,” she said, “I will tell you. Yo 
saw him question a professional gambler; 
play to save a man who had no claim q 
him from ruin, and, with only one comrade 
to back him, drive the swindler, who had 
pistol, from the field. He had, you admit, no 
interest of any kind in the game.” 

Ferris had grown crimson again, and the 
veins on his forehead showed swollen high, 
“No,” he said almost abjectly. 

Maud Barrington turned from him to her 
hostess as she answered, “That will suffice 
in the meanwhile, until I can decide whether 
it is desirable to make known the rest of 
the tale. I brought the new song Evelyn 
wanted, Mrs. Macdonald, and I will play jt 
for her, if she would care to try it.” 

She moved away with the elder lady, and 
left the rest astonished to wonder what had 
become of Ferris, who was seen no more that 
evening, while presently Winston came in, 

His face was a trifle weary, for he had 
toiled since the run rose above the rim of 
tue prairie and when the arduous day was 
over and those who had worked for him were 
glad to rest their aching limbs, had driven two 
leagues to Macdonald’s. Why he had done 
so, he was not willing to admit, but he 
glanced around the long room anxiously as 
he came in, and his eyes brightened as they 
rested on Maud Barrington. They were, how- 
ever, observant eyes, and he noticed that 
there was a trifle more color than usual in 
the girl’s pale-tinted face, and signs of sup- 
pressed curiosity about some of the rest. 
When he had greeted his hostess he turned to 
one of the men. 

“It seems to me you are either trying not 
to see something, Gordon, or to forget it as 
soon as you can,” he said. 

Gordon laughed at little. 
often mistaken, Courthorne. That is pre- 
cisely what we are doing. I presume you 
haven’t heard what occurred here an hour 
ago?” 

“No!” said Winston. “I’m not very curious 
if it does not concern me.” 

Gordon looked at him steadily. “I fancy 
it does. You see that young fool Ferris was 
suggesting that you had been mixed up in 
something not very creditable at the settle- 
ment lately. As it happened, Maud Barring- 
ton overheard him and made him retract 
before the company. She did it effectively, 
and if it had been any one else, the scene 
would have been almost theatrical. Still, 
you know nothing seems out of place when 
it comes from the Colonel’s niece. Nor if 
you had heard her would you have wanted 4 
better advocate.” 

For a moment the bronze deepened in Win- 
ston’s foreheed, and there was a gleam in his 
eyes, but though it passed as rapidly as it 
came, Gordon had seen it, and smiled when 
the farmer moved away. 

“That’s a probability | never counted on,” 
he thought. “Still, I fancy if it came about, 
it would suit everybody but the Colonel.” 

Then he turned as Mrs. Macdonald came 
up to him. “What are you doing here 
alone when I see there is nobody talking to 
the girl from Winnipeg?” 

The man laughed a little. “I was wonder- 
ing whether it is a good sign or otherwise 
when a young woman is, so far as she cam 
decently be, uncivil to a man who desires 
her good-will.” 

Mrs. Macdonald glanced at him sharply, 


“You are not 
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“The question is 


and then shook her head. 
too deep for you—and it is not your affair. 


Besides, haven’t you seen that indiscreet 
freedom of speech is not encouraged at Sil- 
yerdale ?” 

In the meanwhile Winston, crossing the 
room, took a vacant place at Maud Barring- 
ton’s side. She turned her head a moment 
and looked at him. 

Winston nodded. “Yes, I heard,” he said. 
“Why did you do it?” 

Maud Barrington made a little gesture of 
impatience. “That is quite unnecessary. You 
know I sent you.” 

“Yes,” said Winston, a trifle dryly, 
You would have felt mean if you 
defended me?” 

“No,” said the girl, with a curious smile. 
“That was not exactly the reason, but we 
cannot talk too long here. Dane is anxious 
to take us home in his new buggy, but it 
would apparently be a very tight fit for 
three. Will you drive me over?” 

Winston only nodded, for Mrs. Macdonald 
approached in pursuit of him, but he spent 
the rest of the evening in a state of expec- 
taney, and Maud Barrington fancied that his 
hard hands were suspiciously unresponsive 
as she took them when he helped her into 
the Silverdale wagon—a vehicle that a strong 


“T see. 
nadn’t 


man could have lifted, and in no way re- 
sembling its English prototype. The team 


was mettlesome, the lights of Macdonald’s 
homestead soon faded behind them, and they 
were racing with many a lureh and _ jolt 
straight as the crow flies across the prairie. 

There was no moon, but the shone 
far up in the soft indigo, and the grasses 
whirled back endless ripples to the 
humming wheels, dimmed to the dusky blue 
that suffused the whole intermerging sweep 
of earth and sky. The sweetness of wild 
peppermint rose through the coolness of the 
dew, and the voices of the wilderness were 
part of the silence that was but the perfect 
balance of the nocturnal harmonies. The two 
who knew and loved the prairie could pick 
out each one of them. Nor did it seem that 
there was any need of speech on such a night, 
but at last Winston turned with a little 
smile to his companion, as he checked the 
horses on the slope of a billowy rise. 

“One feels diffident about intruding on this 
great quietness,” he said. “Still, I fancy you 
had a purpose in asking me to drive you 
home.” 

‘Yes,” said the girl, with a curious gentle- 
ness. “In the first place, though I know it 
isn't necessary with you, I want to chank 
you. I made Dane tell me, and you have 
done all I wished—splendidly.” 

Winston laughed. “Well, you see, it natur 
ally came easy to me.” 


Stars 


in 


Maud Barrington noticed the trace of grim- 
ness in his voice. “Please try to overlook 
our unkindness,” she said. “Is it really 
needful to keep reminding me? And how 
was I to know what you were, when I had 
only heard that wicked story ?” 

Winston felt a little thrill run through him, 
for which reason he looked straight in front 
of him and shifted his grasp on the reins. 
Disdainful and imperious as she was at times, 
he knew there was wealth of softer qualities 
in his companion now. Her daintiness in 
thought and person, and honesty of purpose, 
appealed to him, while that night her mere 
physical presence had an effect that was 
almost bewildering. For a moment he won- 
dered vaguely how far a man might dare to 
go, with what fate had’ thrust upon him, and 
then with a little shiver saw once more the 
barrier of deceit and imposture. 

“You believe it was not a true one?” he 
asked, 

“Of course,” said Maud Barrington. “How 
could it be? And you have been very pa- 
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tient under our suspicions. Now, if you still 
value the good-will you once asked for, it is 
yours absolutely.” 

“But you may still hear unpleasant stories 
about me?” said Winston, with a note the 
girl had not heard before in his voice. 

“I should not believe them,” she said. 

“Still,” persisted Winston, “if the tales 
were true?” 

Maud Barrington did nothing by halves. 
“Then I should remember that there is al- 
ways so much we do not know which would 
put a different color on any story, and I 
believe they could never be true again.” 


Winston checked a little gasp of wonder 
and delight, and Maud Barrington looked 


away across the prairie. She was not usually 
impulsive and seldom lightly bestowed gifts 
that were worth the having, and the man 
knew that the faith in him she had confessed 
to was the result of a conviction that would 
last until he himself shattered it. Then, in 
the midst of his elation, he shivered again 
and drew the lash the near horse’s 
back. The wonder and delight he felt had 
suddenly gone. 


across 


“Few would venture to predict as much. 
Now and then I feel that our deeds are 
searcely contrived by our own will, and one 
could fancy our parts had been thrust upon 
us in a grim joke,” he said. “For instance, 
isn’t it strange that I should have a hand 
in the rousing of Silverdale to a sense of its 
responsibilities? Lord, what I could make of 
it, if fate had brt given me a fair oppor- 
tunity!” 

He spoke almost fiercely, but the 
did not displease the girl. The forcely ring 
in something thrilling within 
her, and she knew by this time that his 
seldom went beyond the fact. 

“But you will have the opportunity, and 
we need you here,” she said. 


“No,” 


words 


his voice set 


assertions 


afraid 
see in 


said Winston slowly. “I am 
not. Still, I will finish the work I 
front of me. That at least—one cannot hope 
for the unattainable.” 

Maud Barrington was sensible of a sudden 
chill. “Still, if one has strength and patience, 
is anything quite unattainable?” 

Winston looked out across the prairie, and 
for a moment the demons of pride and am- 
bition rioted within him. He knew there 
were in him the qualities that compel suc- 
cess, and the temptation to stretch out a 
daring hand and take all he longed for grew 
almost overmastering. Still, he also knew 
how strong the innate prejudices of caste 
and tradition are in most women of his 
companion’s station, and she had never hid- 
den one aspect of her character from him. It 
was with a smothered groan he realized that 
if he flung the last shred of honor aside and 
grasped the forbidden fruit it would turn 
to bitterness in his mouth. ' 

“Yes,” he said very slowly. “There 
limit which only fools would pass.” 

Then there was a silence for a while, until, 
as they swept across the rise, Maud Bar- 
rington laughed as she pointed to the lights 
that blinked in the hollow, and Winston 
realized that the barrier between them stood 
firm again. 

“Our views seldom coincide for very long, 
but there is something else to mention before 
we reach the Grange,” she said. “You must 
have paid out a good many dollars for the 
plowing of your land and mine, and nobody’s 
exchequer. is inexhaustible at Silverdale. Now 
I want you to take a check from me.” 

“Is it necessary that | should?” 

“Of course,” said the girl, with a trace of 
displeasure. 

Winston laughed. “Then I shall pre- 
pared to hand you my account whenever you 
demand it.” 

He did not look upon his companion again, 


is a 


be 
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but with a tighter grip than there was any 

need for on the reins, sent the light wagon 

jolting down the slope to Silverdale Grange. 
(To be Continued.) 


A Little Nonsense 


PUTTING IN A PROVISION. 
“Is it true, doctor,” asked the summer girl, 
“that eating cucumbers will remove freckles?” 
“Of course,” replied Dr. Kidder, “under cer- 
tain circumstances.” 
“Really! What circumstances? 
“Well, provided the freckles are on the 


” 


cucumbers.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SARCASM OF FATE. 

“What’s the matter over there 
“The sword-swallower is being choked by 
a fishbone.” 


’ 
9? 


Sourire. 


THE NEW STYLE. 
“How’s the campaign getting in your sec- 
tion?” 
“Very 


citizen. 


the sarcastic 


week we're to have a joint 


exciting,” answered 
“New 
debate between a phonograph and a grapho- 
Louisville 


phone.” Courier-Journal. 


NO LACK OF PRACTISE. 

A widower who was married recently for 
the third time, and whose bride had been mar- 
ried herself, the 
bottom of the wedding-invitations: “Be sure 
and come; this is no amateur performance.” 


once before wrote across 


New Haven Palladium. 
MONEY TALKS. 
First Husband—“What do you hear from 


your wife on her summer vacation?” 
Second “The local bank reports 
that she is well and happy.”—Life. 


Husband 


FLATTERY. 
Mistress—"Bridget, it always seems to me 
that the crankiest mistress gets the best 
cooks.” 


Cook—“Ah, go 


Moines Register. 


on wid yer blarney.’”— Des 


AN INSATIATE FOE. 
Teacher—*Now, children, what is the great- 
est enemy of poultry?” 
Silence. 
Teacher—“Who eats the most poultry?” 
Pupils—“The minister!”—Jugend (Mu- 
nich). 


OUTRAGEOUS. 

“Why are you so vexed, Irma?” 

“IT am so exasperated! I attended the 
meeting of the Social Equality League, and 
my parlor-maid presided and had the au- 
dacity to call me to order three times!”— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 

THE REASON. 

Mother—“I hear you were at the foot of 
the class last week, Tommy.” 

Tommy—“’Twasn’t my fault. Johnny 
Smith was sick at home.”—The Circle. 


ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART GROW 
FONDER. 

Candid Friend—“You must me 
Donald, but I must say your wife is no 
beauty.” 

Drummer—“Oh, that’s of no consequence. 
You see, I am so seldom at home.”—Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 


WHAT DID HE MEAN? 


Conductor—“I had a narrow escape last 


excuse, 


night. I fell off the rear platform, but 
luckily wasn’t injured.” 
Motorman—“Well, they say Providence 


takes care of intoxicated men and fools.” 
Conductor—“*But I never drink.” 
Motorman—“That’s all right, old pal. I 
know you don’t.”—Chicago News. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


Paul in Galatia* 


The evangelistic work of Barnabas and 
Saul in the Island of Cyprus did not consume 
much time, At the close of their residence 
in Paphos on the western coast they deter- 
mined to strike directly for the main land 
of Asia Minor where there was more abund- 
ant opportunity for missionary work. They, 
therefore, sailed from Paphos and came to 
the town of Perga, which was only a short 
distance from the sea-coast in the province 
of Pamphylia. Perga is about 175 miles 
northwest from Paphos across the channel 
which separates Asia Minor from Cyprus. 
It is at this point in the narrative that the 
changing leadership of the little company is 
recognized by the narrator. It was “Barna- 
bas and Saul” who had come to Cyprus; it 
was “Paul and his company” who departed 


for the north. 


John’s Departure. 

The two evangelists were accompanied by 
John, the son of Mary of Jerusalem, and 
later the evangelist of the Second Gospel. 
At this point in the progress of the work 
changed his plan and went 
back to Jerusalem. The reasons for this 
sudden step are not given. Was he finding 
the journey which had promised him both 
pleasure and adventure proving tiresome in 
its steady devotion to one object? Was he 
resentful of the growing influence of Paul 
and the lessening importance of his cousin 
Barnabas in the enterprise? Was he troub- 
led regarding the safety of his mother in 
Jerusalem in the midst’ of the persecution? 
All of these are possible reasons for his 


John suddenly 


abrupt departure. 

But whatever his excuse may have been, 
it was deemed insufficient by the apostle 
Paul who could not quite forgive the defec- 
tion at such an important moment in their 
work. A young man like Mark could be of 
great help to Paul and Barnabas in their 
earnest efforts to reach the outer world with 
the gospel. To be deprived of his help just 
when the work was becoming fruitful was 
a misfortune, amounting in Paul’s thought 
to denial of missionary obligation. The re- 
sult of this unhappy act of Mark is to be 
seen in the later narrative (Acts 15:36-39). 
Nevertheless it was no standing grievance 
on the part of the apostle. In later years he 
spoke kindly of the younger man and even 
wished Timothy to bring Mark with him 
when he returned to the apostle in Rome 
(2 Tim. 4:11). 

Why Did Paul Go to Antioch? 

It was perhaps Paul’s purpose to labor 
in the vicinity of the sea and in the region 
of Perga, but something caused him to aban- 
don this plan and push on into the highlands 
in the interior. The movement of the narra- 
tive is very rapid and it is difficult to deter- 

*International Sunday-School Lesson for 
May 9, 1909. Paul’s First Missionary Jour- 
ney—Antioch in Pisidia. Acts 13:13-52. 
Golden Text: “The word of the Lord was 


published throughout all the region.” Acts 
Memory Verses, 38, 39. 


13:49. 


mine the motives for the different features 
of the work, but Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, which was addressed to the churches 
of Antioch in Pisidia, Ieonium and Lystra, 
recounts the fact that it was by reason of 
sickness that he at first entered their district 
and preached to them (Gal. 4:13). Perhaps 
he had intended to remain near the sea but 
when attacked by some malady, perhaps 
that “stake in the flesh” which was his con- 
stant physical enemy, he betook himself to 
the higher regions of the interior to escape 
the danger of the low malarial coast. This 
would explain the implication that it was 
not originally his purpose to visit them but 
that incidents connected with his physical 
condition had led to his life among them. 
In the Synagogue. 

Proceeding northward, Paul and Barnabas 
came, after a journey of ninety miles from 
Perga, to Antioch, the chief city of Pisidia. 
This district was included in southern Galatia, 
as has been abundantly proved by Professor 
Ramsey, and it was to these churches rather 
than to a group in the far north that the 
epistle to the Galatians was written. An- 
tioch had become a Roman colony under 
Augustus and was a city of considerable im- 
portance. Arriving here the two evangelists 
at once prepared to meet the Jewish com- 
munity. This was done by visiting the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. They knew that 
the Jews of the city would be present on 
that occasion. They recognized themselves 
as ambassadors to the Gentiles, but they felt 
not only the obligation by the privilege of 
speaking first to their own brethren. 

In a company of that kind two strangers 
could not fail to be noticed, especially since 
they were probably dressed in the garb of 
Palestine. Men who came from the holy 
city would be sure to awaken interest in the 
minds of their brethren in the remoter dis- 
tricts, and it was natural that they should 
be asked to speak at the appropriate time 
after the more formal parts of the service, 
such as the reading of the law and the 
prophets was finished. At that moment the 
elders in charge of the synagogue service 
called upon them to speak if they desired. 

Paul’s Address. 


Then Paul arose and with that peculiar 
gesture, which is several times noted in 
connection with his public addresses, began 
to speak. It was the very opportunity he 
desired. We do not know what the lesson 
of the day may have been. If the date could 
be determined, it would still be possible to 
learn just what had been the prescribed 
reading of the law and the prophets, for the 
calendar of the Jewish synagogue has been 
preserved through all the centuries. But 
it is clear that any sections of the Old 
Testament would suggest to so well informed 
and active a mind as Paul’s the great re- 
demptive facts of God’s work among that 
people which had prepared for the coming 
of the Master. He, therefore, took up the 
review of the history of Israel and showed 
that as a climax to that history Jesus had 
come into the world to be the Prince and 
Savior. 





No one who reads this address of Paul and 
compares it with the defense of Stephen 
(Acts 7) can fail to be struck by the sim. 
ilarity. Stephen had reviewed the history 
to give point to his charge that they had 
been unfaithful to the very purposes of Gog 
manifested through all those centuries. Pay], 
with less hostile intent but rather with the 
purpose of showing how naturally that previ. 
ous experience of the nation led up to and 
demanded the coming of Jesus, went over 
the same territory. The influence of 
stephen’s preaching upon Paul is not easily 
missed. Perhaps it was one of the strongest 
formative forces in his life. 


Effects of Paul’s Words. 


The address of Paul in the synagogue is 
full of most significant utterances, especially 
his emphasis upon the death and resurree- 
tion of the Lord and the apostolic witness 
of these events. But instead of issuing in 
a condemnation of his listeners, he appropri- 
ately closed with an appeal to them to 
accept the program of the Messiah whom 
God had long ago promised but who had been 
manifested only in their times. By appeals 
to the Old Testament and especially to the 
Book of Psalms he emphasized the necessity 
of their submission to the will of God as 
it was thus clearly revealed in the events 
of their history. 

The effects of Paul’s address were various, 
Some were already convinced, others ques- 
tioned, and some were hostile. They went 
out to discuss the matter in every home and 
gathering place. The week that followed 
was one of busy conference and argument, 
and on the following Sabbath a great con- 
course of Jews gathered to hear what Paul 
would say. He and his companion spoke 
courageously and with full conviction of the 
great facts of the gospel. But it was in- 
creasingly apparent that they could not win 
the majority of the Jews to their views. 
When this became evident they boldly an- 
nounced that their preaching, though first 
intended for the Jewish people was not to 
stop with them, and that now, since many 
of them manifested so little interest in the 
great questions of life and duty for which 
their whole history should have been pre- 
paring them, the apostles felt justified in 
turning to give attention to that waiting 
group, the Gentiles, who would listen with 
larger reverence and more definite purpose. 


Driven Forth. 


The mission in Antioch had by no meats 
failed, but it had stirred up hostile elements 
against the apostles and they were s00l 
compelled to leave the place. But not until 
the church was established and the founds- 
tions of a Christian community securely laid 
When Paul and Barnabas finally left the city, 
thrust out by mob violence, they went on 
Iconium, about eighty miles to the south 
east, confident that the seed they had sow 
would grow into a harvest and that no per 
secution could permanently daunt the hearts 
of those faithful men and women who bad 
given their hearts to the Lord. Thus the 
faith took root in the soil of Asia Minor, 
in a new province far to the west of thos 
cities where Paul had labored in his earlier 
years. And in these regions some of 
most remarkable experiences of the et 
church were later recorded. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
By SilasJones 


OUR INHERITANCE IN CHRIST. 
Topic, May 5. Eph. 1:1-14. 

For the next eight weeks our studies wi!l 
be in the book of Ephesians. These studies 
will test our ability to appreciate the truth 
apart from its controversial “The 
Ephesian letter is positive and constructive, 


uses. 


not polemieal or even distinctly corrective.” 
Increase of gratitude in the heart, not greater 
skill in the art of theological warfare, is vo 
sought in the study of Ephesians. 
The Eternal Purpose. 

While the scientist and the philosopher are 
debating whether there is any purpose dis 
eernable in nature and histor; plain men 
and women in the churches are acting vig- 
orously on the assumption that there is such 
a purpose and that they have some knowl- 
edge of what it is. They are not at all 
aware that their assumption savors of pre- 
sumption. In fact, they are astonished that 
any one should be surprised at it. If you 
ask them why they are walking with certain 
step where the wise fear to go, they will 
tell you that the eternal purpose of God 
respecting men has been revealed in Christ. 
They will admit that theologians have often 
tried to explain the ways of God only to 
make them darker. But they insist that man 
has sufficient knowledge of God for the 
guidance of life. God is love, hence all that 
he does is a manifestation of love. Man can 
trust him in the hour of direct need. 

“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 

He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just.” 
Ideas of man’s destiny toward which 
ancient thought was groping are the property 
of the uneducated in the church. In so far 
as the church has become Christian, it has 
banished from its teaching ideas of retribu- 
tion which had their origin in the minds of 
ignorant and brutish men. The Christian 
believes that God holds men accountable for 
their deeds, but he does not represent the 


be 


God of our Lord Jesus Christ as a monster of 
cruelty. 


Redemption. 


A part of our Christian inheritance is the 
conviction that God cares not only for the 
xood people but also for the bad and that 
his love is signally displayed in the making 
of bad men into good men. A part of this 
conviction is that the best condition of so- 
ciety today is but a prophecy of what liu- 
manity will be when God’s purpose is fully 
realized. All the institutions of a Christian 


sccliety are therefore redemptive. The school 


is established that deliverance may be had 
from superstition and the fears and mis- 
understandings that go with ignorance. The 


state is putting less emphasis on its political 
functions and is devoting more of its energies 
to developing its and 
spiritual. And the church, let us hope, is 
becoming more and more an agency of re- 
demption. No theory of the atonement will 
save the world. The church has quarreled a 
great deal about schemes of redemption. It 
may be doubted whether any of its theories 
ever saved a soul. But the belief that 
through Christ there is redemption has saved 


resources—material 


millions. We have no right to ask scholars 
that. they cease trying to understand the 


message of God in Christ in all its aspects 
and we must not imagine that we are very 
wise because some of their conclusions do 
not suit our notions. Plain people ean be 
just as foolish as scholars. Let us be modest 
But I am sure that the love of “hrist in the 
heart and going forth in wisely directed 
efforts to benefit the sinful is now, has been, 
and will be the saving power of the church. 
It is cur privilege to be dogmatic on this 
point. This kind of dogmatism we inherit 
with cur Christianity. What the Lord can 
do without the help of his people it is un- 
profitable to discuss. It is our duty to let 
tie world know what he can do through 
willing disciples. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM THE BOOK 
OF ISAIAH. 
Topic, May 1, 1909, Isaiah 6:1-9. 

To enter into the spirit of these remarkable 
nine verses of Isaiah one should be to some 
extent familiar with his style. Someone has 
most aptly called it, “rapt seraphic fire.” The 
term fits splendidly our present lesson. Isaiah 
was one of those marvelous combinations ol 
many gifts which the world does not often 
see. He was a great statesman and a social 
reformer. But he was also, almost uniquely, 
a seer of visions and a dreamer of dreams. 
And with this was combined in a high degree 
the literary power to depict his visions. 

The Call. 

Our lesson for study is one of the sources 
from which we get our idea of one’s being 
“called to the ministry.” It shows that there 
is such a thing, real in human life. For if 
ever man was called to the service of God, 
Isaiah certainly was the man. Although he 
allows his imagination to richly adorn this, 
the most important of his life, the deep re- 
ligious experience he undergoes comes ut 
clear and strong. It contains two elements, 


in the light of which we do not wonder at the 
fact that his personality stamped itself in- 
delibly upon Israel. The two are: 
I. His Attitude Toward God. 
Isaiah’s attitude toward God had itself two oyer from God to himself, a call to go. 


sides. One was his thought of God’s charac- 
ter. His words seemed to be imperfect vessels, 


conveying inadequately his thought. In the 
word “Holiness” he grasps for the character 
of the infinite God. “And one cried unto an- 
other and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
of Hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
The other side of his attitude toward God 
is the sense of his own smallness and sinful- 
ness beside Him. True greatness has as one 
of its essentials humility, and Isaiah was 
thus great. He is not fit to see God. “Then 
said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; be- 
cause I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord ot 
Hosts.” The other element in Isaiah’s call 
was his 
II. Willingness to Go. 

This willingness to go also had its tw» 
sides. Isaiah must first be sure that God 
had chosen him, and that he was fit to ge. 
He had to “get right with God.” In verse 
seven he is lifted up and some spiritual change 
takes place in him by which he is made 
a co-worker with God. “And he laid it upon 
my mouth and said, Lo, this hath touched thy 
lips; and thine iniquity is taken away and 
thy sin purged.” When this had occurred he 
became a religious dynamo and the call passed 
“Then 
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said I, Here am I; send me.” 
was given to the material 
Isaiah had aristocratic connections who prob 
ably objected vigorously to his calling and 
his radical acts in the streets of Jerusalem. 
When a young preacher of the south took 
up his work his land-owning kith and kin 
sardonically said, “Spoil a good farmer and 
make a mighty poor preacher.” And now in 
memory of him, in the window of a 
chureh, an angel, 
broken tomb, and an old white-bearded citizen 
sits in the rustic porechway of a village inn 
and says of his brief but God sent life, “He 
was a meteor that shot across the sky.” If 
God should call you, what would you do? 


Campaigning for the Boys 


A. W. Conner’s 


No thought 


consequences. 


great 


weeping, bends above a 


New Form of Christian 
Service. 
By A. W. Taylor. 

Most pastors are struggling with the “boy 
problem.” The Bible School finds it difficult 
to hold him and he deserts the church serv- 
ices in numbers. This is a man’s 
epoch religiously and we are at the dawn of 
it. Every fourth person is a young man 
between the ages of twelve and thirty-five 
years. If we are to win the men to the 
church it must be at sometime within this 
period and experience abundantly proves 
that it must largely be while the boys are 
yet in their teens. About one-third of these 
make up one-fifth of the church membership. 

In other words, out of every 100 church 
members about twenty are men and boys 
between the ages of twelve and thirty-five 
while of that same 100 it will be found that 
thirty-seven are men and boys and sixty- 
three are women and girls. There are at 
least 13,000,000 men and boys between the 
ages of twelve and thirty-five that are not 
church members. Fully one-half of these 
are attendants on church services with more 
or less regularity but generally with less. 
This leaves the astonishing total of at least 
6,000,000 young fellows who seldom enter 
a church door. They are lost between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, the most im- 
pressionable time of their lives religiously. 
Where are they? Here are some figures 
that will give a clue, a terrible clue, to where 
many of them are in the great cities at 
least. In Chicago, in two hours time one 
Sunday evening 1002 were observed entering 
one low saloon and on that same evening 
17,000 were counted in seventeen of the low- 
est theaters of that same city. 

A. W. Conner is a great-souled Christian 
man with the spirit of a missionary. His 
own only son was taken from him at the 
dawn of young manhood. He saved his 
heart from breaking by turning to other 
boys like his own. He loves the boys and 
they instinctively love him and vote him the 
greatest man they know. He has the art 
of catching their ears and enlisting them in 
any proposition he proposes. He amuses 
them and teaches them and fills them with 
an ambition to be worthy men and do 
worthy things as boys. The discipline in the 
schools noticeably improves while Conner is 
in town. He is the one topic of conversation 
on the play grounds and in the homes. He 
talks to the boys alone at the close of school 


large 


hours and one marvels at how he gets a 
hundred at once to listen as they do. In the 


evening he talks to the friends of the boys, 
which includes everybody worth mentioning, 
and searches the hearts of the fathers and 
exposes the scolding souls of the boy haters 
and keeps everybody laughing while he dis- 


covers new wonders in boy possibility to 
people who have boys and thought they 


knew them. At the close of the ten days’ 
campaign he gives all the boys an initiation 


that clinches the lessons of the afternoon 
hours and makes “Princely Knights” of 
them. The final evening is given to a play 
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which dramatically sets forth the fact that 
The church provides 
“make good” and 


every boy is a prince 
a banquet for all boys who 
it is a gladness to the eyes to see the little 
gentlemen around the festive board. The 
church is left with a live boys’ club on their 
hands and the desire of the pastor’s heart 
has the beginning of its fulfilment. 

Mr. Conner makes such terms that any 
live church can support the campaign and 
his work is of such merit that he ought to 
have more requests than he has time to fill. 
Write him at Indianapolis, Ind., 413 Majestic 
Bldg. 


Professor Garvin Replies 

My dear Doctor Willett:—I wish to thank 
you for your candid review of my _ book, 
and still more for the privilege you have 
granted me of replying or of offering further 
considerations. This is something unusual 
and shows clearly your love of truth and 


He will do you good 


fairness. 

Any misunderstanding of the book, I ad 
mit, may fairly be considered a fault of the 
book, for if it were better written, it would 
be better understood. Yet you know how 
difficult it is to write so that no one will 
misunderstand. Even Paul did not succeed 
in doing this, as is abundantly shown by the 
numerous commentaries. Generally speak- 
ing, perception is affected by the content of 
the mind. This is more fully true of the per 
ception of thought than of that of physical 
objects. 

You say of the book, “It is an essay on the 
nature and evils of sacramentalism in the 
Christian church.” Again, “It overstates its 
thesis attempting to prove more than is 
possible or necessary in its contention against 
sacraments.” Again, “It fails of effectiveness 
in its inclusion of too many topics unrelated 
to its purpose.” Beginning with the last 
statement I will try to explain. The book 
was written under the title, Outline of Bibli 
cal Theology. By the advice of others I was 
induced to change the title after the manu 
script was put into the hands of the printer. 
But the one the book now bears is not less 
comprehensive. The criticism I expected is, 
that very important themes have been 
omitted. There should be a chapter on prayer, 
on the answer to prayer, on worship, on what 
is commonly called divine service, ete. | 
should gladly have treated these subjects, but 
certain considerations seemed to forbid it. 

I did not and do not think of the book as 
an essay on sacramentalism, nor is its thesis 
the evil of sacramentalism. The thesis I had 
in mind is, God’s purpose of the ages is that 
man shall be conformed to the likeness of 
His Son, with the corollaries: (1) Salvation 
is the realization of God’s purpose with man; 
(2) Whatever is in harmony with God’s pur 
pose or conducive to its realization is right; 
(3) Whatever is out of harmony with God’s 
purpose or hinders its realization is wrong 
I hold that the above is the fundamental 
proposition of the Bible message to man, and 
that if Jesus did not overstate it when he 
said, Ye shall be perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect, it cannot be overstated 
It might seem that it would have been better 
to have stated and considered this thesis 
with its corollaries and to have left every 
thing else out. But the minds of people gen 
erally are filled with sacramentalism and 
for this very reason there prevails a false 
conception of sin, a false conception of for 
giveness, a false conception of righteous 
conception of the atone 


ness, a false 
conceptions must be 


ment These false 
removed if the truth with regard to God’s 
purpose is to find lodgment in the mind and 


control the life. The book offers help to 


wards the removing of these errors. I wish 
such help were unnecessary, but it seems that 
more should have been given instead of less. 

You do not say what the impossible thing 
is that the book attempts to prove, but it 
seems to be what you call the startling con 
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tention that only self-washing was known 
and practiced in New Testament times. You 
say of this, “Here we are unable to follow 
the author’s argument.” This no doubt 
means that you think the reasons given do 
not justify the conclusion. Very well. What 
then? If some blundering fellow should try 
to prove that the sun does not move around 
the earth, and his arguments shouid be found 
inconclusive, would that justify the affirma- 
tion that the sun does go around the earth? 
The author was under no obligation to prove 
that modern baptism was not practiced in 
primitive times. He was only offering kindly 
help to those who may wish to find their 
way out of real and admitted darkness into 
the true light. But the man who says that 
some form of modern baptism was practiced 
by the apostles is morally bound to confirm 
his assertion with sufficient evidence. I 
greatly desire to see some competent man 
try to do this. Indeed tor a long time | 
have been unable to understand how the 
Disciples can close their eyes to the necessity 
of doing this. If some persons make a se- 
lection from the opinions and practices ot 
the sects around them and then arrange these 
opinions and practices according to their 
own fancy and then stand forth as the re- 
storers of the ancient order of things, we 
could not commend their procedure however 
earnest and zealous they might be. If a 
man proposes to restore the primitive or 
dinances, he must first show that there were 
primitive ordinances. A man who proposes 
to restore the primitive ordinances and the 
primitive practices must assume that the 
primitive practices were in harmony with 
the primitive ordinances, which would mean 
to such a man, that all the practices of the 
first century were in harmony with the di- 
vine will. To make sucu an assumption is 
to close the eyes not only to the plain reading 
of the Bible, but also to a most patent and 
appalling fact, viz., the perversity of hu- 
manity. This is said to impress upon the 
Disciples the necessity of doing without fur- 
ther delay the critical work which their po- 
sition demands. What my book says about 
baptism cannot be set aside by a magisterial 
wave of the hand. The burden of proof is 
on the man who affirms that Jesus com- 
manded and the apostles practiced dipping. 
If he succeeds in proving this he will have 
established the validity of sacramentalism 
and done some other things that will sur- 
prise him when he sees them. If he fails he 
will be found to be a perverter of the truth, 
an advocate of a false theory of salvation. 


Is there no Disciple today who is willing to 
discuss in a manly way what he calls God’s 
plan of salvation? H. C. Garvin, 


Befogged 

Our old friend, W. T. Moore, is befogged 
and wonderfully mixed up and, he says, even 
“flabbergasted,” and that too in the very 
year we are going to Pittsburg to celebrate 
a declaration of principles, and in some way 
he seems to think that the design of baptism, 
as it is called, has some connection with it, 
and that it was settled, if anything ever was 
settled, by “our fathers.” This talk about 
“our fathers” settling anything is occasion- 
ally heard from Kentucky as well as from 
Missouri, and will get a looking into one of 
these days in a way that will fire up all tne 
settlers of such things. 

The capital error is in settling. Now let it 
be stated broadly that the Bible cannot be 
held to settle any question which it does not 
first entertain, and those who claim that it 
has settled any question must first show that 
it entertains that question, that same veri- 
table question. It would not be amiss to 
celebrate this declaration also when you get 
to Pittsburg, if it is old enough. It will save 
a lot of controversy to keep it in mind. 
There is another principle equally important, 
hat is to determine the relative genealogy 
of an idea and its practice. In all such cases 
the deed, the practice came first and the 
doctrine afterwards. Christ yielded to be 
baptized when it was in practice, and against 
John’s protest, and when it could not have 
had reference to the remission of Christ’s 
sins. 

John prophesied a higher baptism from 
Jesus which he craved for himself, and said 
that as baptism in water was characteristic 
of his own mission, the Holy Spirit should be 
characteristic of Christ’s, and in the first 
chapter of Acts Christ quotes this saying of 
John’s, and draws the same antithesis; and 
Christ himself did not baptize, and Paul dis- 
claims that there was any baptism in his 
commission, though he was himself also bap- 
tized. 

Having supposed as we once did that Christ 
coupled baptism with the commission, it was 
easy to believe that he meant baptism when 
he spoke to Nicodemus, but we have only to 
put in the facts and the thing falls in ruins. 
That is, Christ said to Nicodemus: “Though 
[ do not myself baptize anyone, yet it is es 
sential that you be baptized in order to be 
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And by just so much would Christ 
Doctor Gates has 


saved.” 
be less than a full saviour. 
intrenched himself where ue cannot be driven 
out: “Ye shall know a tree by its fruits.” 
When the commission in Mark’s Gospel 
was dis¢ redited, it threw suspicion on that 
in Matthew, which has fallen, in my opinion, 
under still greater discredit. As for Luke 
and John, they would be repudiated for writ 
ing 2 gospel and giving the commission and 
then leaving out baptism as they did. The 
doctrine grew out of the practice and fol 
lowed it. A fiat remission of sins on an ex 
ternal program instead of an internal reality 
collapses before a method that is of the high 
est authority to a thinking mind. “Ye shall 
Doctor Moor’s 
resort to a preposition and to Peter in Acts, 


know them by their fruits.” 


and to Peter’s Epistle, where he seems to be 
a repeater shows that the defence of Walter 
Seott’s contribution to our distinctive plea 
is about to peter out. 

J. S. Hucues. 


Creeds and the Denominations 

In the Christian Century of March 20, Dr. 
W. T. Moore, writing of “The Tyranny of 
Opinion,” quotes Alexander Campbell as ask 
ing “Are not the opinions of men placed upon 
the same footing with the commandments of 
God in all the creeds in the Christian World?” 
And as answering “They are; very generally 
if not universally so.” 

Possibly Mr. Campbell was not correctly re- 
ported. It seems incredible that he would 
have made a statement so grossly unfair 
and as to things essential to salvation wholly 
untrue. 

The chief doctrines of all the great creeds 
of the church, ancient or modern, are either 
quoted verbatim from the sacred Scriptures, 
or supp rted by long lists of references 
thereto. The Protestant creeds of 1553 and 
1571 affirm that “The Holy Scriptures con 
tain all things neces<ary to salvation, so that 

therein, nor may be 
t to be required ot any 


whatever is not rev. 
proved thereby is 1 
man. that it should be believed as an article 
of faith, or be thought necessary to salva 
tion.” This was the one article upon which 
John Wesley founded his societies, and it is 
yet one of the first in the Methodist “Articles 
of Religion.” 

The convention which framed the West 
minster Confession of Faith adopted unani 
mously at its first meeting, a resolution to 
“eonsider nothing as of faith which is not 
clearly taught by the word of God.” The 
Baptists have always affirmed that “The 
Word of God is our only rule of faith and 
practice.” John Calvin’s famous doctrine of 
predestination was taken from the writings 
of Saint Paul, especially his Roman letter. If 
any disciple think Calvinism wholly “unscrip- 
tural,” a mere “human speculation,” let him 
challenge some well informed Calvinist to a 
logical and theological duel, with Bibles as 
weapons, and he will speedily bump into the 
surprise of his life. It is said that Thomas 
Campbell himself never gave up his belief 
in the doctrine of predestination. That in 
his earlier days he had become saturated with 
the doctrines of Calvin; and while in his later 
years, after fresh investigation, and under 
the influence of his son and his associate re- 
formers, he was persuaded to yield a sort 
of assent to their more liberal and humane 
views, yet he was accustomed to state that 
he had become so fascinated by that doctrine 
of fatalism that he was unable to break the 
chains of its merciless logic. 

That conditions in the church of a hundred 
years ago were very far from ideal may not 
be doubted. But that Thomas Campbell 
landed ina “Darkest America” where “Human 
creeds were of supreme authority; the min- 
isters took their creeds into the pulpits and 
took their texts from the creeds, and their 
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sermons were expositions of the creeds rathe1 
than of Scriptures. The people were taught 
that the Bible was a dead letter which they 
could not understand unless the clergy gave 
them the key,” may safely be classed as wild 
eXaggeration in which there is little if any 
truth. 

That even in our own country “Darkness 
covered the earth. and gross darkness the 
people” until the Star of Bethany arose, by 
whose light the Bible was re-discovered, and 
the real apostolic church was awakened from 
a Rip Van Winkle sleep of seventeen cen 
turies, is nonsense. But, surprising as_ it 
seems, a good deal of just such absurd stufl 
is found in the writings of men, who are, or 
have been prominent among the Disciples. 

The Christian Evangelist points out that 
while the Disciples reject written creeds as 
of authority they do not reject the evan 
gelical doctrines of the creeds. The point 
is very well taken. In fact the Disciples do 
not differ materially, in either faith or theol 
ogy. from other denominations of Protestants. 

There is nothing to show that the spread of 
Christianity has been, or is hindered by its 
creeds. On the contrary they have been, in 
some Ways, of great value, and even essentia! 
to its life and progress. F. M. WILey. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Two Dispensations 

Editor Century: In your editorial on 
“Lord’s Day,” March 13 issue, the use of 
the word “obsolete” suggests that discussion 
on the change of days is closed by the 
change of two of our vowels, in recent 
things. Here is the conclusion of the whole 

matter: 
First Covenant 
porated )—Obsolete. 
Second Covenant 


(Jewish. Sabbath Incor- 


(Christian. 
Absolute. 


Lord’s Day 
Incorporated ) 

W. E. CRABTREE. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Does It Work? 


We are a Bible people. We stand upon 
The Gospels were writ- 
wrote 


the New Testament. 
ten for evangelistic purposes. Paul 
his letters to the newly evangelized com- 
munities. We owe the Scriptures to mis- 
Their best defense 
Missionary 


sionary work and fervor. 
is a wholesome practice of them. 
work is an apologetic that has never been 
answered by doubt or atheism. Jesus ap 
pealed to his works when he thought men 
might doubt his words. Paul’s last appeal 
was to his own sacrificial evangelism in the 
The Salvation Army thrived 
because no 


name of his Lord. 
upon epithets and _ persecution 


power could defeat its good works. Roman 
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Catholicism maintains itself in spite of its 
medievalism because of its philanthropic and 
missionary work. We will be irresistable 
when we say “If you cannot believe us for 
our words’ sake, then believe us for our 
works’ sake.” 

The American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety can site facts to prove its claim on the 
generosity of a people who have a message 
for America. They can also show where the 
need is and with what economy they will 
administer of our stewardship. But best 
of all they can appeal to the “works” of the 
preaching at the hands of their missionaries. 
They have baptized 150,000 persons and or- 
ganized 3,350 churches and the average cost 
has been much less than that of any of our 
local churches in doing the work on their 
own local fields. 

The pioneers were all home missionaries. 
They went hither and thither evangelizing 
and founding new churches. We are now a 
great body and organized work alone can 
cope with the needs or handle the resources. 
The American Missionary Society keeps up 
this evangelistic and pioneer work of the 
fathers. There are yet new communities 
and there are many weak churches. They 
know where they are and how much they 


need. Put funds into their hands as an 
investment. They will return large profits. 


Atva W. TAYLor. 


Special to Sunday-school 
Superintendents 


All Sunday-schools that have not sent in 
their offerings for Home Missions, are re- 
quested to make an offering in connection 
with the church offering to be made Sunday, 
May 2. 

In order to have your Sunday-school listed 
with the Honor Schools of the Brotherhood 
of the Centennial year, it will be necessary 
to have this offering in by June 1. Immedi- 
ate attention is asked to this important mat- 
ter. Geo. B. RANsHAw, Supt. 

Sunday-school Dept., A. C. M. S. 


. 
Pittsburg News 

There were twenty-seven present at the 
Monday meeting, and among these quite a 
number of strangers. In fact as we draw 
near the Centennial our Monday morning 
meetings increase in interest. If by any 
chance the regular appointee fails there is 
always someone present to fill up the hour 
with some interesting address. W. C. Pearce 
happened in on us this Monday and spoke 
on Adult Bible Class work in a most pleas- 
ing and profitable way. Following this was 
a half hour devoted to asking questions, and 
the way the questions came in indicated 
great interest in adult work. In fact our 
churches here in Western Pennsylvania are 
falling in line with the general movement 
ali over the country and some very large 
and interesting classes have been formed. 
Notably a woman’s class at Charleroi num- 
bering eighty-three, which is the largest class 
of women in Western Pennsylvania, 

Evangelistic report for two weeks was as 
follows: 

Duquesne, 14 confessions and 5 otherwise. 

McKeesport, 1 by statement. 

Hazelwood, 4 confessions. 

Herron Hill, 2 confessions. 

Knoxville, 2 confessions and 13 otherwise. 

Squirrel Hill, 2 confessions. 

Turtle Creek, 2 confessions. 

Johnstown, 1 confession and 4 by letter. 

Charleroi, 1 confession. 

Beaver, 1 confession. 

Oliver W. Stewart holds an all day meet- 
ing at the Fourth Ave. Baptist Church, 
Thursday, April 22. 

A fine rally of Bible School workers was 
held at the Central in the evening with 
President Miner Lee Bates making the ad- 
dress. The Hazelwood Church took the flag 


for the largest attendance, and the Squirrel 
Hill Church took another for the most miles 
traveled. 

W. R. Warren, the Centennial Secretary, 
left in the evening for New York and will re- 
turn Friday. 

April 19, 1909. 


O. H. Purcrres. 
203 Bissell Block. 
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Notes from the Foreign 
Society 


A. F. Hensey, Bolenge, Africa, will reach 
Bedford, O., May 18 on his first furlough. 
The church at Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O., 
supports him. He will preach for this church 
June 6, and will attend the commencement 
exercises of the College of the Bible, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in June. He was graduated from 
this institution. 

Last week the Foreign Society received two 
gifts of $500 each on the Annuity Plan, one 
from a friend in Maryland, and one from a 
friend in California. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
twenty-one days of April amounted to $28,- 
486, a gain over the corresponding twenty- 
one days of 1908 of $4,430. The receipts from 
the churches as churches amounted to $23,- 
744, a gain of $3,254. There was also a gain 
of forty-nine contributing churches. The 
total receipts for the year amount to $109,- 
837, a gain of $29,804. The churches as 
churches have given $72,134, a gain of 
$9,276. It is hoped that the gain will con- 
tinue to increase until the close of the year. 

The prospects for Children’s Day, the first 
Sunday in June, were never before so bright. 
It is to be a real Centennial event. It is 
believed that the children will give $100,000 
this year. 

The brethren in the state of Oregon are 
moving forward for the new boat to float on 
the upper Congo in Africa. They are to 
provide this boat for Dr. R. J. Dye and his 
associates, and it is to be known as the 
“SS. Oregon.” George C. Ritchie, Newberg. 
Ore., who is leading in this enterprise, re- 
ports cash and good pledges amounting to 
$10,566. He expects to report the whole 
amount secured soon. He is a “live wire” 
and the friends in Oregon are a rope of 
“live wires.” How Oregon does grow! In 
1893 the tota) receipts from that state were 
only $199. Last year they were $3,475. 
Look out for this year! 


Third District Michigan Con- 
vention 


A two days’ convention of the Third Dis- 
trict of the M. C. M. S. was held with the 
Lyon Street Church of Christ, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 31 and April 1, 1909. While 
the number of delegates in attendance was 
not so large as could be desired, there was 
a marked advance in this respect. However, 
the churches of the district seem to have lit- 
tle interest in each other. Something should 
be done to cultivate a spirit of brotherhood 
and co-operation. Such a spirit is a erying 
need of the district. 

The program was full of good things. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. F. P. Arthur, Cor. 
Sec. of the state, Mrs. A. L. Benedict of 
Belding. Miss Mary E. Ballard of Grand 
Rapids, C. A. Preston of Tonia, A. Per Lee of 
Grand Rapids, Rev. G. N. Stevenson of Muir, 
Rey. J. W. Curch of Ballards, Rev. O. FE. 
Tomes of Ann Arbor and Dr. Royal J. Dye of 
Bolenge. The address by Brother Steven- 
son on “What the Pulpit has a Right to Ex- 
pect of the Pew” was of exceptional merit. 
The convention requested that it be pub- 
lished. 

Wednesday evening, Brother Arthur gave 
a stirring address on “The Call of Lansing.” 
He showed conclusively that steps should 
be taken to establish a church in the state 
capital. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted:, “Resolved that we ask the 
churches of the Third District to raise one 
thousand dollars for the Lansing work, the 
matter of detail to be left to a committee 
from the State and District Boards.” 

Brother Arthur was followed by Dr. Dve 
with a stereopticon lecture which held the 
audience spell bound. Dr. Dye is one of 
the truly great men of our Brotherhood and 
of the Kingdom. That he is a representative 
of the Third District is a fact of which 
we are justly proud. Tuesday afternoon 
was given over to the C. W. B. M. The 
president, Mrs. B. C. Kimes being absent on 
account of illness in her home, Mrs. F. P. 
Arthur was called to the chair and presided 
with dignity and grace. Devotionals were 
led by Mrs. Morly of the Fifth -Avenue 
Church and a reading rendered by Mrs. John 
Hansen. Addresses were given by Mrs. G. 
W. Moore of Tonia, and Miss Ida Vanden- 





berge and a conference on the general work 
by Mrs. Arthur. The Thursday evening ad- 
dress was by Brother Tomes on “The Larger 
Brotherhood.” We hope Brother Tomes yjjj 
visit us again. Sister Nanna Crozier, op 
account of illness, was not able to speak, but 
Brother Tomes generously consented to serye 
as her substitute, and ve an interestj 
and instructive stereopticon lecture on the 
Field work of the C. W. B. M. 

Abundant provisions were made by the 
church for the material comfort of all jp 
attendance. Brother E. B. Barnes, the 
tor had made thoughtful preparation for the 
royal entertainment of the delegates. At the 
church the ladies served with credit to them- 
selves and in their homes, entertained to the 
great delight of their guests. The next con. 
vention will be held with the Belding Chureh 
some time next fall. 

O. W. Winter, Secretary. 


Kansas Christian Ministerial 
Institute 


We met at Manhattan, April 13-15, with 
W. T. McClain and his hard-working con- 
gregation, who housed us in the basement of 
their new $20,000 church building, which 
when completed, will be one of the most 
commodious in the state. 

It will not be possible in the brief space 
allotted me to give a detailed account of 
the Institute, but must say right here that 
each and every paper was worthy of special 
mention. 

The leading feature as a matter of course, 
was the line of addresses delivered by F. 
D. Power, of Washington, D. C. These were 
all highly enjoyed and appreciated by the 
Institute. The themes were, “The Story of a 
Thirty-three Yiears’ Pastorate,” “The Old 
Gospel for the New Times,” “The Mastery of 
Jesus,” and “The Standard of Appeal in 
Religion.” Brother Power’s scholarship, ex- 
perience and wide reading and travel fitted 
him in an eminent degree to deal with such 
themes. He was given a very attentive hear- 
ing, many of the pastors of the town being 
present most of the time. 

The discussion of the union of Baptists 
and Disciples was a very interesting part of 
the program. The first paper was read by 
Thos. S. Young, pastor of the First Baptist 


FOOD FACTS 
What an M. D. Learned. 


A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he makes 
public: 

“It was my own experience that first led 
me to advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also 
know, from having prescribed it to conva- 
lescents and other weak patients, that the 
food is a wonderful rebuilder and restorer of 
nerve and brain tissue, as well as muscle. 
It improves the digestion and sick patients 
always gain just as I did in strength and 
weight very rapidly. 

“I was in such a low state that I had 
to give up my work entirely, and went to the 
mountains of this state, but two months 
there did not improve me; in fact, I was not 
quite as well as when I left home. 

“My food did not sustain me and it be- 
came plain that I must change. Then I 
began to use Grape-Nuts food and in two 
weeks I could walk a mile without fatigue, 
and in five weeks returned to my home and 
practice, taking up hard work again. Since 
that time I have felt as well and strong as I 
ever did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make these 
facts public.” 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts, when the 
regular food does not seem to sustain the 
body, will work miracles. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new ome 
appears from time to time. They are gent 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


April 29, 1999. 
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Chureh, Topeka, and the review by Geo. 
E. Lyon, of Topeka, our State Secretary. It 
was decided to publish these papers in full 
jn pamphlet form and sell them at twenty- 
five cents each until the expenses were met. 
This will be done by the State Board. 

In his paper, Brother Young considered 
the difficulties in the way of union, dwelling 
somewhat at length upon them, while 
Brother Lyon emphasized the desirability 
and possibility of union between the two 


bodies. I advise everyone to obtain a copy 
of the pamphlet. Address Geo. E. Lyon, 
To ka. 


bs the last evening Brother McClain and 
the church gave a banquet to all visitors, 
of which there were many, and the after- 
dinner speeches were greatly enjoyed. Among 
these were Brother Power, Sister J. E. Me- 
Daniel, and William E. Irelan, now of Mon- 
terey, Mex. But for years a resident and 
preacher in Kansas. It was a real pleas- 
yre to meet him once more. 

The new officers are, L. M. Wiles, presi- 
dent; J. W. Carpenter, vice president; O. 
L. Cook, secretary and treasurer. Executive 
committee: Geo. E. Lyon, Frank E. Mallory, 
and W. S. Lowe. 

The next meeting will be held with the 
church at Junction City, where we have a 
new work under way led by John Williams. 

There ought to be a more general attend- 
ance of the preachers upon the Institute. 
The attendance this year, while not quite 
up to that of last year yet sixty who at- 
tended last year did not do so this year. 
The attendance is too sectional. 

W. S. Lowe, Secretary. 


Chicago Church Notes 
C. G. Kindred is in his pulpit every Sun- 
day but is not as strong as formerly. 
George F. Chandler is back at the Uni- 








versity again and visited our ministers’ meet- 
ing on a recent Monday. 

The Metropolitan Church has just closed 
a meeting under the leadership of Evangelist 
Brown. He was sent to them by Charles 
Reign Scoville. 

Mrs. Tobey is drilling a chorus of fifty 
children to sing in the Evanston Church on 
Sunday evening, April 25. These large 
chorus choirs gathered from different groups 
in the church community have rendered most 
excellent service to the church. 

The West End Church has been giving 
special attention to their music. Special 
musical services have been given recently. 
The West End choir is to furnish the music 
at the rally of the Chicago Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. 

A. W. Taylor is now duly installed at 
Irving Park and his family have been moved 
to the city. A reception was held for him 
on a recent Friday evening. The church at 
Eureka showed their love of their departing 
pastor in no uncertain way. The depart- 
ing pastor was given a purse of four hundred 
dollars. The business men on the street who 
were not members of the church made up a 
purse and bought Mr. Taylor a fine rail- 
road watch. 

The Armitage Avenue Church is prosper- 
ing under the ministry of J. K. Arnot. A 
series of good entertainments is revealing 
the presence of a large English speaking con- 
stituency. It is the only English speaking 
church in almost a mile of thickly populated 
territory. They rent the building vacated 
by the Norwegian Free Church. This build- 
ing and lot has been offered for sale for 
four thousand dollars. 

Two of our Chicago churches are without 
pastors with rumors of more resignations in 
the air. It is trite to remark it, but no one 
realizes the problem of propagating religion 
in Chicago unless they have engaged in it 
for a time. Our greatest need has always 
been men. Few can endure the fearful physi- 
cal strain. Few can endure the slow grind 
which makes the establishment of a church 
the work of the generation. Our present 
ministry will measure up with that of any 
denomination in the city in education and 
ability. The task, however, is beyond the 
limits of endurance for many men. 


1HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
WITH THE WORKERS 


The meeting at the Sheffield Avenue Chureh 
is proving a great uplift. Large mid-week 
audiences have been secured and ten addi- 
tions to the church resulted the first week. 
Chas. Bloom of Newman, Illinois, is doing 
the preaching. W. F. Shaw, the pastor, fills 
the Sunday appointments of the visiting pas- 
tor. 


A. W. Taylor and O. F. Jordan have col- 
laborated on getting a set of lantern slides 
on the work among the negroes at the 
Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Mis- 
sissippi. The Eureka Church furnished the 
material for making the slides. They are be- 
ing presented to the C. W. B. M. at Indian- 
apolis. 

O. F. Jordan whom someone the other day 
called “a pocket edition of Chicago” is spend- 
ing a few days on a farm near Gifford, 
Indiana. He is resting after his three weeks’ 
meeting in the Evanston Church. Inciden- 
tally, he says, he is exercising that famous 
camera of his in taking bust portraits of the 
old cow. The church board at Evanston 
voted for a new building last Sunday. It 
is likely the old building will be wrecked 
at once and the new one started in June. 
The Evanston Church is growing in the sub- 
stantial elements of strength. 


The presence of George Adam Smith at the 
University of Chicago this summer will 
doubtless attract more Disciples than have 
attended the University for many a summer. 
George Adam Smith is regarded by many 
today as the formost Old Testament scholar 
of the world. Other strong visiting profes- 
sors giving courses at the University this 
summer are Professor Woelfkin, of Rochester 
and Dr. Mullins, of Louisville. The Dis- 
ciples who attend the summer quarter find 
the courses of our own teachers, Dr. Willett, 
Dr. Gates and Dr. Ames of a standard that 
is up to the best scholarly ideals of the 
university. 


A Call to Special Prayer 


Sunday, May 2, 1909, is the time appointed 
by the Brotherhood and generally accepted by 
the churches for the annual offering for 
Home Missions—the preaching of the gospel 
in the needy places in the United States 
and Canada. Most of the churches will take 
the offering upon that day. Thousands of 
congregations will fix their attention upon 
the great cause of American evangelization, 
and nundreds of thousands of the disciples 
of Christ will join in making an offering for 
this great work. 

Some churches have, however, for their 
own good reasons planned to take the offer- 
ing upon another day. Others, alas, who 
have not yet seen the vision, or who have 
not entered into a full appreciation of the 
meaning have not lined up with the working 
churches heretofore, may not line up this 
year. A great brotherhood like ours ought 
to do things unitedly. If every church can- 
not unite in the great Home Missionary 
Offering to be made on May 2, certainly 
every church in the brotherhood can unite 
in special prayer for the extension of the 
Kingdom in America. 

The Home Board requests, therefore, that 
in all churches without regard to whether 
the offering is taken or not, a special prayer 
be offered Sunday, May 2, for the general 
cause of Home Missions; for the workers in 
the field; for the Board of Directors; for 
the Secretaries; and especially for the great 
body of scattered disciples who are waiting 
anxiously for the help which ought to be 
readily granted to them for the purpose of 
establishing the cause in the frontier places. 

We believe that every church will unite 
in this great prayer service upon the day 
appointed, and we sincerely trust that even 
those who are not heartily in sympathy with 
the work of missionary societies may join 
with us in a prayer for the evangelization of 
our own country upon that day. 

W. J. Wricut, 
Geo. B. RANSHAW, 
H. A, DENTON, 





Secretaries American Christian Missionary 


Society. 
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The Students’ Ministerial Association at 
Canton, Mo., was fortunate in having as lec- 
turer, April 13, W. H. Cannon, who dis- 
cussed with much force the subject of “The 
Preacher at His Work.” 


The Missouri Education Society is prepar- 
ing for a strong program during its session 
at the Missouri Centennial, St. Louis, June 
18-23. The committee on speakers met April 
17 at Moberly to arrange details. 


A copy of the beautiful new catalogue of 
Hiram College has reached our desk. The 
college will send a copy to anyone who wishes 
it upon request. The beautiful illustrations 
of scenes about Hiram give it value to old 
students of Hiram. 


E. S. Baker of Jackson, Tenn., was with 
the church at Water Valley, Miss. for a short 
meeting of four days. There were four bap- 
tisms, six by letter and five hundred dollars 
pledged for the liquidation of the chureh 
debt and for improving the building. 


Ralls County, Mo., has through its annual 
convention and co-operation, already real- 
ized one of its Centennial aims, viz., the ac- 
cumulation of a County Student Aid Fund of 


$500. Work was begun towards this August, 
1907. Two men are being helped this year. 
The money is loaned at three per cent 
simple interest for four years. 

The chureh at Pawnee City, Nebraska, 


under the leadership of the pastor, Charles 
Lawrence Wheeler, is preparing for a great 
evangelistic expert next month. The meeting 
is to be led by Wilhite, Tuckerman and 
wife. The minister reports that the Pawnee 
Church is making splendid progress along 
all lines. During the past year all mission- 
ary offerings were practically double those 
of former years. 

At the Nelsonville, Ohio Church, a new 
$14,000 house has been dedicated, about 170 
persons added to the membership, the Bible 
School enrolls about 800 and has averaged 
since January first 540, and has an average 
attendance of men in the two men’s classes of 
about 100. A unanimous call has been ex- 
tended to the minister, Walter Seott Cook, 
for the fourth year at an increase of salary. 
The membership is now about 475 and is 
united and harmonious. 


LEARNING THINGS 
We are all in the Apprentice Class. 


When a simple change of diet brings back 
health and happiness the story is briefly 
told. A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: 

“After being afflicted for years with nerv- 
ousness and heart trouble, I received a shock 
four years ago that left me in such a 
condition that my life was despaired of. 

“I could get no relief from doctors nor 
from the numberless heart and nerve reme- 
dies I tried, because I didn’t know that 
coffee was daily putting me back more than 
the doctors could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I left 
off coffee and began the use of Postum and 
against my convictions I gradually improved 
in health until for the past 6 or 8 months I 
have been entirely free from nervousness and 
those terrible sinking, weakening spells of 
heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee which I had drunk from childhood and 
yet they disappeared when I quit coffee ani 
took up the use of Postum.” 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, but 
there is nothing marvelous about it—only 
common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a re- 
builder. That’s the reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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THE CHKISTIAN CENTURY 


WITH THE WORKERS 


addi 


D. A. Anderson reports twenty-one 
April 


tions at the Denver. 
18. 

The 
it Hot 
is free and 


State Convention will meet 
June 8-ll. Entertainment 
rates on all railroads. 


Arkansas 
springs 
low 
Frank Thompson, Cairo, Il!., writes:—"Six 
confessions. and two bv letter April ll. 
Church worshiping in a hall, pending the 
building.” 


completion of our new 


The church at St. Thomas. Canada. where 
G. J. Chapman ministers is in a meeting 
with home forces. In the first two weeks 


there were fifteen additions. There have been 
idditions since Mr. Chapman be 
January 1. 


twenty-six 


gan work here 


\ beautiful and modern new building was 
dedicated by the church at North Yakima, 
Washington, April 18. Immediately after 
the dedication the church began a meeting 
under the leadership of Chas. Reign Sce 
ville and his helpers. Morton L. Rose is the 
minister of this flourishing chure 

The Varnevs and Marks” is the title of 
an attractiv announcement made by the 
new evangelistic company nposed of Chas 
k Varney and wife and Osear J. Marks 
The annou n ontains portraits of eas 
mem! of the company with commendations 
by such men as Chas. Reign Scoville. W J 
Lhameo Car! Johan ind hers Mr. and 
\irs. Varney mav be addressed at P: aw 
\l higar 

From E. G. Campbell comes the ord 
the ea of Mrs. Hattie Rawson, wife olf 
Mvyren B. Rawson, one of our retired minis 
ers vhos me 18 it Wavland Mic igan 
Through thirtv vears Mrs. Rawson is ful 
filled usual su ult an 
mportar sition of minis 3 wi and has 
by tl stren ft he persona lit n 
herself a os t trends 

Che tlome Board is asking S200.000 this 
veal There are 1.300.000 of us We preach 
Christian Unior We believe we ave the 
plea for ie \ ] ld if w be ve it 
as We say we do, why do we not cease o 
baby-pla an do manly things Jesus 
Christ King S2O0.000) Tor e preaching 
of the gospel 1.300.000 Christians should 
be ashamed to give less than a round million 
for America 

In a personal letter, L. C. Marion, Veeders 
burg. Ind., who has served ne vears int 


trom age that 
he can attend church only occasionally, he 
tells of his joy at the thought that 

whom he is led into the Christian life. are 
now occupying positions of trust and influ- 
ence in many different callings. Incidentally 
he speaks of the success of the church at 
Veedersburg, which is being forced to build 
its audi- 


ministry and is not so feeble 


many 


larger that it may accommodate 
ences and the Sunday-school. 

The First Church of Moline, Ill., was dedi 
cated April 16. O. W. Lawrence, Decatur, 
Ill., W. B. Clemmer, Rock Island, and 8. M. 
Perkins, Davenport, Ill. had part in the 
three services which were held, Sunday morn 


ing, afternoon and evening This beautiful 
church is a monument to the 
Henry. who about four years 
work under the direc 
tion of the churches at Rock Island and 
Davenport. The church issued a_ beautiful 
eight page booklet, containing the picture of 
the building, the preacher, and the order of 
as a souvenir of the occasion. 


new leader 
ship of R. E 


ago began the there 


service 


Mrs. J. J. Taylor sang during the meeting 
of the church at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
where the Pastor, W. S. Lockhart, did the 
preaching. Since Mr. Lockhart began work 
here last November, there have been five new 
classes organized in the adult department of 
the Sunday-school, increasing its attendance 
by about one hundred. The Pastor’s wife 
teaches a class of seventy. In this time 
the church has become a Living Link in the 
Foreign, Home and State Missionary Socie 
ties; supporting, J. D. Curtis, Winslow, Ark.. 
P. A. Sherman. Jubbulpore, India. In ad- 
dition to his other work Mr. Lockhart is 
delivering a series of lectures at the State 


E. B. Bagby, minister of the First Church, 
Fort Smith, Ark., is delivering the following 
series of Sunday evening sermons: 


MUCH NEEDED LESSONS FROM LESSER KNOWN 
CHARACTERS. 
“Luke and Demas, or True and False 
Friendship.” 
“Euodia and Syntyche, er Church Quar 
rels.” 
“Mary Magdalene, or the Unused Spices.” 


“John Mark, or the Retrieval of Mistakes. 
“Eutychus, or Sleeping in Church.” 


[he church at Heppner, Oregon, where .). 
P. Comder is the minister, has given over 
$120 to the “Oregon” boat fund. They will 


reach their apportionment for foreign mis- 
sions The pastor is organizing a union 
teacher normal class. 

The church at Booneville, Mo., J. B. Wel 
don, minister, will hold a Centennial Cele 


bration, April 25 to May 2, which is worth) 
of emulation. The program begins on Sun 
day with J. H. Garrison, speaking at 11:00 
a. m. on “The Unity of the Early Church,” 
and at 8:00 P. M. on, “The Origin and Con 


tention of the Restoration Movement.” Mon 


day evening address, A. W. Kokkendortfler, 
Sedalia. Mo., “The Place of Prayer in 
the Divine Economy.” ‘Tuesday evening, 
“The Place of the Holy Spirit in the Chris 
tian Dispensation,” by J. B. Jones, Fulton, 
Mo.; Wednesday, “Our Use of the Hammer 
that Builds and does not Knock,” by W. J. 
Lhamon, Bible College. Columbia. Mo.: 


E. B. Won 


Restora 


“Union of Baptist and Disciples,” 
ger, Jefferson City: Friday, “The 
tions Contribution to Religious Progress,” by 


M. A. Hart, Columbia, Mo.; Saturday, “The 
Restoration and the Religious Life of Mis 
souri,” by T. A. Abbott; Sunday, two ad- 
dresses by P. C. MacFarlane, secretary of the 


Men’s Brotherhood. 


G. W. Mills has closed his work at Madi. 
sonville, Ohio, and entered upon his labor 
with the church at Owensville, Ky. 

S. B. Moore of the Central Church, Mob 
erly Mo., recently addressed the Friar 
Club of the church at Paris. Mo., This 
ehureh is planning a new building. 

L. H. Stine writes that they have recent 
had five additions to the church at 
port, Miss., and cordially invites 
ing to that coast to notify him. 


Gulf 
those com 


Under the leadership of J. Wil 
the church at Sullivan, IIl., has 
final nine hundred dollars on its mortgagp 
installed an individual communion es 
organized a senior ©, E. society 
few weeks. , 

From J. N. Jessup, Little Rock, Arka, 
sas we have the word that there were so 
enteen additions by confession, and seven by 
letter at the church there April 11. The 
expect to dedicate their new 860,000 build 


I Walters 
paid the 


set, and 
in the last 


ing early in June. 
Austin Hunter is assisting W. D. Warg 
and the chureh at Rockford, Lll.. in a meet 


ing. There were seventeen additions the firg 
week, and 
was held Sunday afternoon, April 18, and 
meeting for women the 25th. 


good audiences. A men’s meeting 


From the bulletin of the Central Chris 
tian Chureh, Moberly, Mo.. where §, RB 
White is the minister, we take the folloy 
ing: Easter was surely a glorious day { 
old Central. 557 in the Bible School. ‘Thys 
we achieved the largest attendance jn ¢ 
history of our school. Now let us set a »% 


of 1.000 in the Bible School before the (oy 
tennial. There were thirty-three new seh 
ars last Sunday. The Ahinadabs 
to begin a campaign for a century 
ninety days. 


are abo it 


class in 








University on “Industrial Reform.” 








Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a kitchen 
fire to the sufficient discomfort of 
hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove and cook in 
com fort. 

With a ‘“‘New Perfection’’ 
Oil Stove the preparation of 
daily meals, or the big weekly 
*‘baking,’’ is done without rais- 
ing the temperature perceptibly 
above that of any other room 
in the house. 
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Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 
ck Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is its handsome CABINET TOP, which gives it every 
convenience of the modern steel range. 
top shelf for warming plates and keeping cooked food hot, 
drop shelves for holding small cooking utensils, and is 
even fitted with racks for towels. 
and can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 

at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 


™ Rayo Lamp 


or low—is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
not smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 
If not at your dealer's address our nearest agency. 
ss ARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated) 


Has an ample 


Made in three sizes, 


If not 
gives perfect 
combustion 


whether high 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


Ralph C. Sargent has become evangelist 
for Western Washington. 

Geo. L. Snively dedicated the new church 
at Winder, Ga., March 28. 

The church at Painesville, Ohio, loses its 
pastor who moves to Hiram. 

T. L. Young has resigned as pastor of the 
church at Huntington Beach, Cal. 

“The new South Side church, Hannibal, Mo., 
is to be dedicated by F. M. Rains. 

w. J. Lockhart assisted the church at 
Burlington, Iowa, in a very successful meet- 
ing. 

J. P. McKnight, pastor of the Magnolia 
Avenue Church, Los Angeles, is planning a 
trip to Palestine. 

A I. Martin who has done an excellent 
work at Astoria, Ill., has accepted a call 
to the church, at Lanark. 

The first church at McKinney, Texas has 
been assisted in a meeting by R. R. Hamlin, 
of Fort Worth, Texas. 

J. J. Hutchison has taken the work at 
Canyon City, Texas, a rapidly growing sec- 
tion of the Panhandle district. 

The church at Lincoln, Nebraska, will ded- 
jeate its new building Sunday, May 16. F. 
M. Rains will have charge of the service. 
The church at Hamlin, Texas was dedi- 
eated April 11. It has been erected at a 
cost of $3,299. William Pearn is the pas- 
tor. 

Dungan Literary Society of Christian Uni- 
versity has undertaken the support of an 
orphan at Bolenge, Africa, at a cost of $50 
a year. 

W. H. Waggoner, Hamilton, IIl., recently 
held a week’s missionary institute at the 
Denver, Ill., church, where J. T. Sapp is 
minister. 

“Present Day Problems” is the general title 
under which Edgar Jones, Bloomington, III., 
has been delivering a series of Sunday eve- 
ning sermons. 

I. H. Teel who has served successfully 
as pastor of the South Berkeley (Cal.) 
Church has accepted a call to the church at 
Ukiah, Cal. 

0. V. Wilkinson, of Ukiah, California, has 
been called to the pastorate of the church 
at Trinidad, Col., and will begin work in 
the new field May 1. 


The Central Church, Jacksonville, Ill., has 
granted its minister, R. F. Thrapp, a three 
months’ leave of absence during which time 
he will visit Palestine. 


Elbyn Esson has resigned his charge at 
Paris, Ill., and accepted a call to the church 
at Albany, Washington, which is said to be 
one of the best churches in that state. 


President E. C. Sanderson of the Eugene 
Bible University has been visiting Bible Col- 
leges in the East, and at the same time urg- 
ing Portland’s claim for the National Con- 
vention in 1910. 


At El Reno, where O. L. Smith is pastor, 
the church has just closed a successful meet- 
ing and is planning the erection of a $30,- 
000 building, the money for which is now 
mostly collected. 


The Moody Institute, and the Moody 
Church announce a conference on Summer 
Evangelism and open air work to be held at 
the Moody Church, May 14-19. All who are 
interested in this sort of work are invited. 


The churches of Southern California are 
making great reports on their March offer- 
ing. There will be in this district this year 
not less than seven Living Link churches; 
among these are: Covina, First Church, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, Magnolia Avenue, Po- 
mona, Riverside, and San Diego. 


Under the management of E. J. Arnot, pas- 
tor, the Trier Sisters are to give an enter- 
tainment at Batavia, Ill., Friday evening, 
April 23. Mr. Arnot who is a student at 
the University of Chicago, is pushing the 
work at Batavia with vigor, and is gaining 
the support of many people of the town who 
are not members of the church. 





Telegrams 


North Yakima, Wash., April 26.—Dedicated 
fifty-seven thousand dollar building here last 
Sunday. Raised six thousand over all indebt- 
edness. Morton L. Rose, our pastor, has 
done great work here—worthy of a life-time. 
{wo hundred and one converts the tirst week, 
76 yesterday, 277 in seven days, 22 men at 
one service.—Charles Reign Scoville. 

Watson, Ill., April 25.—Closed tonight with 
forty added. Only three children. Sixteen 
heads of families. A truly remarkable meet 
ing, by the grace of God. Brother Zimmer- 
man will continue wis week. We must go 
to Red Oak, Iowa, for next Sunday. So we 
pray and preach for the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.—Thompson, 
The Egyptian. 

Frankfort, Ky., April 25.—Eighty addi- 
tional at the end of second week. Interest 
at fever eat. Impossible to accommodate 
crowds. Sellers and St. John great. This 
old historie church is heartily supporting 
Frankfort’s greatest revival. Services con- 
ducted by Evangelist and Chaplain Severance 
at the state prison today resulted in sixty- 
one men accepting Christ. Breaks the prison 


record. We continue——Charles R. Hudson, 
Pastor. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., April 20.—Thirty-one 


added yesterday, the first day of invitations 
in Herbert Yeuell meeting here. Preaching 
full of fervor and power. Fascinating also 


in its oratorial character. Great audiences. 
Visitors from neighboring towns. Interest 


churches. Prof. 
singing. College 


among members of other 
Edward Faust of Chicago 
town. Revivals every year. Wonder is where 
additions come from. Great women’s meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon. Overflow meeting 
last night.—H. D. Smith. 


First (Nebraska) District 
Convention 


Convention was held in Pawnee City. First 
session Tuesday evening, April 13. Closing 
session Thursday evening, April 15. One hun- 
dred delegates attended. Tuesday evening, F. 
E. Day of Falls City delivered an address on 
“The Purpose of Nebraska Conventions.” 
Monday morning was the Y. P. S. C. E. ses- 
sion. Following topics discussed: “The C. E. 
and its Opportunities for Service.” by C. 
L. Wheeler of Pawnee City; “Christian En- 
deavor and Evangelism,” by A. Hussong of 
Peru; “Benefits from the Contest to our 
Local Society,” by Sanley Dixon of Fall 
City; “The Why of Ohristian Endeavor,” bp 
F. E. Day. During the church and business 
session in the afternoon, G. C. Aydelott of 
Humboldt delivered an address on “The Min- 
ister at Work.” J. E. Davis of Beatrice 
spoke on “Our Centennial Convention.” 
Thursday morning was Bible School session. 
C. L. Wheeler spoke on “Getting the Vision.” 
Geo. Darner followed with an able address on 
“Bible School Work.” “All the Church in 
the Bible School” was discussed by I. A. 
Hussong. Other addresses were by H. M. 
Hall, Bertha Ballance, A. W. Rothemeyer, 
F. E. Day, J. C. Dort. Thursday evening 
was Cotner University Rally and the princi- 
pal address was by Thos. H. Adams. 

Charles Lawrence Wheeler, 
Minister Pawnee City, Neb. 


Mexico-Texas Convention 

The New Mexico, West Texas Convention 
meets at El Paso, Tex., May 29 to June 2. 
W. J. Wright, Mrs. Ida Harrison, J. C. Mason 
and other strong speakers will be present. 
Free entertainment will be provided all who 
send names to H. B. Robinson, 915 North 
Stanton Street, El Paso, Texas. 


LATEST KIND. 
“So your son Josh is going to law school?” 
“Yes,” answered Farmer Corntossel, “but 
he don’t pay no tention whatever to his 


books. I guess maybe he’s goin’ to be one 0’ 


these here unwritten lawyers.”—Washington 
Star. 





The church at Tucson, Arizona is mourn- 
ing with its pastor, George T. Purves, in 
the death of his wife, April 8. Obituary 
notice is printed elsewhere. 

The Douglas Park Church, Chicago, is 
now holding all its meetings in the Lawn- 
dale Hall to which they went at the begin- 
ning of April for the evening meetings. The 
audiences have greatly increased. 

The Men’s Brotherhood of the church at 
Newton Falls, Ohio, had as their guest of 
honor on a recent evening, F. D. Butchart of 
the Aetna Street Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Ohio State Convention will be held at 
Elyria, May 24-27. John P. Sala, the pas- 
tor at Elyria sends an urgent invitation, and 
says that the church will furnish lodging 
and breakfast free. 

There were five additions by statement to 
the Atlanta, Ill., Christian Church, April 
11. The foreign offering was $75.25; Easter 
offering from the Sunday-school for the N. 
B. A. was $20.00. The minister’s salary was 
increased $160 annually, February 1. This is 
the second advance in salary since the pres- 
ent minister began working for this church 


nineteen months ago. Atlanta has one of 
the best parsonages in Central Illinois, be- 


ing thoroughly modern, and the church now 
needs a new building to match up with the 
home they have provided for the preacher, 
Ralph V. Callaway, and to meet the needs of 
the growing Bible school. 








Refreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


| warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 

Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 





Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black er Brewn, 50c. 


= 
CHILDREN’S DAY 


——= FOR HEATHEN MISSIONS === 
FIRST SUNDAY IN JUNE 


SUPPLIES SENT FREE 























“PASS IT ON”’ 


HE following supplies will be sent free by the For- 


EIGN CHRISTIAN Missionary Society to those 
Sunday-schools observing the day in the interest of 
Foreign Missions: 


1. ‘‘The Centennial Call.’’ 


Children’s Day Exercise. 
2. Missionary Boxes. Unique, self-locking. 
3. Pulling Down Idol. Supplementary exercise. 
Send name of school and average attendance to 
STEPHEN J. COREY, Secretary, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The beautiful new 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


April 29, 1999, 


America: A Field--A Force 





The richest, most responsive, most strategic missionary 
field in the world is the United States of America. 


A FIELD: 250,000,000 acres of land, the most fertile on 
the globe, are being reclaimed from aridity by the National 
Government. Hundreds of thousands of emigrants are 
crowding into the great Western commonwealths, founding 
new cities, townships and counties. 


500,000 American farmers have moved into the Canadian 
Northwest to raise wheat, barley, flax and stock on the 
le railroads are Carrying settlers 

\rizona, Oregon, Idaho, Wy- 
Utah by the tens of 


government iree lands. 1 
into Texas, New Mexico, 
oming, Washington, Colorado and 
thousands. 


Puget Sound is the most marvelous inland waterway of 
the continent. It has 1,600 miles of coastline. Any vessel 
afloat, of any draught, in any weather, and any number of 
vessels may pass in and out in safety. Ships may anchor 
under the shade of the trees. A steamer leaving Puget 
Sound for China would reach port two days sooner than 
from San Francisco. It is the seaport for Oriental trade, 
the outlet for wheat, flour, ores, lumber and the general 
trades. 


In Puget Sound is found the oldest Christian civilization 
in the United States west of the Mississippi. God sent 
Christian pioneers into the Willamette Valley to pre-empt 
the territory against such time as he might flood the North- 
west with the sturdiest of the world’s citizenship. Today 
that region is developing so rapidly and wonderfully as to 
seem almost a daily miracle. Cities are growing so rapidly 
that railroads are pushed to their best to serve them. Puget 
Sound is the gateway to the Orient, and God has seen to it 
that a superb civilization has possessed and fortified it. We 
must look toward Japan and China through the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. 


Forty years ago Illinois led in railway mileage. Today 
Texas leads with 12,500 miles and has five times the area 
of Illinois in which to develop. The Government is build- 
ing its sea walls and safe harbors in Texas ports. The 
Burlington Railroad will in a few months run through 
freight and passenger trains from Galveston to Seattle, 
traversing the Mississippi Valley and the heart of the great 
irrigated region of the West. The Panama Canal will make 
Galveston, Houston and Port Arthur great shipping points 
to California and the Orient. 


California is almost an ideal commonwealth in the golden 
glory of its superb citizenship no less than its wealth of 
agricultural and mineral resources. 


In all this vast region of rapid growth and development, 
of ever increasing wealth and alluring opportunity, are 
people who need the gospel—thousands of them. Thousands 
more have cut loose from the moorings of home and the 
home church and become “scattered disciples.” To preach 
to the unsaved and to shepherd the “scattered sheep of the 
house of Israel,” is the duty of the church. The Committee 
appointed to do this work by the brotherhood of disciples is 
“THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY.” 


As rapidly as the funds were entrusted to it, “Our Home 
Board” has entered these waiting fields. But with our 
meagre offerings we have been, of necessity, all too slow. 
Many opportunities have slipped through our grasp. Many 
more are even now in jeopardy. THE EXIGENCIES OF 


THE OCCASION CALL FOR IMMEDIATE AND UN. 
STINTED HELP. 


A FORCE: As far as opportunity is concerned, there is 
no field on earth comparable to America. Consider the 
intellectual, moral and religious quality of her people. Con- 
sider her high state of civilization; the means of rapid com- 
munication ; the enormous wealth and resources of every 
kind which men redeemed are able to lay at the feet of the 
Master; the evangelistic value of a convert in America, his 
opportunities for development and service; the enormous 
potentialities of a redeemed America; and the evident pur 
pose of our God in the preparation of our country for the 
twentieth century exigencies in the foreign field. 


The whole wide world is open to the gospel—as never 
before. Not only are the doors of opportunity opening 
everywhere, but the heathen world itself is pleading for the 
gospel. Japan, China, Korea, India and Africa are sending 
deputations to America to plead for more missionaries and 
more missionary equipment. American boys and girls and 
American men and women, supported by American money 
and protected by the American flag, are to solve the prob- 
lems of world-wide evangelization. 


Dr. Ward Platt in his great book, “The Frontier,” says: 
“It is evident to any who give the matter thought that the 
foreign field likewise demands a general and positive re- 
enforcement. The West has the needed latent resources 
of every kind. It is clear that the older parts of our country 
will not alone furnish for the Foreign field what is instant 
and imperative. An extension of our base of supplies is 
essential. For the Missionary forces of the church to invest 
largely in the West is literally to reclaim an Empire whose 
revenues, spiritual and material, will in five years begin 
flowing into missionary treasuries, and with such liberality 
as to develop all preliminary expenditures. Have we not 
come to a time when we must, of necessity, arise and save 
our own land if humanity is to be saved? America for 
Christ means the world for Christ, but the whole round 
world for Christ means All America as his.” 


America, the field, appeals to us with all the vehemence of 
vision-stirred faith and courage. Our people have the op- 
portunity of their history today. 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY sets the vision before the brotherhood and bids the 
churches to join forces in a plan to possess America for 
Christ. 


May 2 is the date set for a great offering—an offering that 
shall fitly celebrate our Centennial Anniversary, an offering 
that shall enable the Board of Trustees to answer at once 
every one of the 250 appeals for aid that await the issue 
of the May Offering. 


Let us remember that we are giving the world this year 
our best evidence of our fitness to Jive and to push the 
glorious propaganda of the restoration into the farthest 
reaches of the earth. If we are to give the world a con 
vincing proof of our business ability, our vision, our devo 
tion, our loyalty to the great commission and our determina- 
tion to do our utmost to evangelize the world, we must make 
the offering for our Home Missionary enterprises the 
greatest we have ever made. 

NOW is the nick of time in America. Tomorrow will be 
everlastingly too late. 


Let every Loyal Church wheel into line May 2. Send 


church offerings and individual gifts to 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Y. M. C. A. Building. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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